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FOREWORD 


In the rapidly urbanizing world of today, the challenges of creating sus- 
tainable, inclusive, and equitable cities are more pressing than ever. As 
urban populations continue to grow, the need for radically inclusive gov- 
ernance and design strategies to holistically address wellbeing, resilience, 
and belonging in cities becomes increasingly urgent. 

This book offers a compelling examination of the ways in which cities 
can be designed and governed to foster greater inclusion and belonging 
for all residents. Drawing on a wide range of theoretical frameworks 
including phenomenology, personal experiences, and empirical research, 
this book explores the challenges and opportunities of creating inclusive 
cities in the twenty-first century. Leveraging the unique, enriched lived 
experience of disability provides readers with valuable insights into the 
human condition and the systemic failures present in historical and con- 
temporary policy, planning, and design. 

The rise of smart cities and the increasing use of technology in urban 
governance has the potential to either deepen existing inequalities or pro- 
mote greater inclusion and belonging. This book examines how cities can 
design their governance and technology systems to foster inclusion and 
belonging, particularly for marginalized communities. 

The book explores the concepts of inclusion and belonging, and how 
they relate to urban environments. It introduces the concept of radical 
inclusion and then examines how central this concept is to building just 
and equitable cities. Technology plays a role in how cities are governed 
and the potential impacts of poor urban planning, policies, and design on 
inclusion and belonging. This includes case studies of cities that have 
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successfully implemented inclusive policies, governance and technology 
systems, as well as identifying the challenges faced for those that have 
struggled to do so. 

The second theme woven throughout the book focuses on the role of 
design in fostering inclusion and belonging. This includes discussions of 
Universal Design, participatory design, and other design approaches that 
prioritize the needs of marginalized communities. 

The third theme of the book is practice. What practical steps can city 
leaders and urban stakeholders take to advance radical inclusion? This 
book offers practical guidance for cities and urban leaders on how to 
design inclusive governance and management systems. This includes best 
practices for involving marginalized communities in decision-making and 
strategies for addressing bias and discrimination in data collection. 

The closing section of the book highlights emerging trends and the 
crucial role that digital transformation can play in either hindering or pro- 
gressing inclusion in our cities. The book concludes by considering the 
future of inclusion and belonging in cities and the need for ongoing atten- 
tion to these issues as cities continue to evolve and incorporate new 
technologies. 

Overall, this book offers a comprehensive examination of the intersec- 
tion of inclusion, belonging, and governance in urban environments. It 
also points to future research and frames the responsible use of technology 
as a catalyst for greater inclusion. Urban planners, policymakers, and other 
professionals involved in designing and governing cities will find a rich set 
of frameworks with practical advice on how to turn theory into action. 
The book will also inform the emerging scholarship on urban develop- 
ment and digital transformation and will be of great interest to a new 
generation of researchers and students in urban studies and related fields. 


Berkeley, CA, USA Victor Santiago Pineda 


PREFACE 


I was born in Caracas Venezuela, a thriving and sprawling metropolis built 
out during the gilded age of the 1970s oil boom. Nestled in a verdant val- 
ley, Caracas beckons visitors with the tantalizing promise of tropical para- 
dise. Towering over the bustling city, El Avila mountain serves as a constant 
reminder of the untamed wilderness that surrounds the concrete jun- 
gle below. 

In the early 1980s, it was a place of striking contrasts: towering high- 
rises of opulent wealth juxtaposed against the colorful facades of shanty 
towns clinging precariously to hillsides. The beauty of the surrounding 
tropical forests was a poignant reminder of the fragility of the city’s gran- 
deur, built upon the riches of oil. 

Yet, despite the chaos and the contrasts, there was one clear theme that 
shaped my life, inclusion. I grew up in a world, and particularly a city, that 
was not designed for me. I was seven years old when my physical strength 
began to deteriorate as my muscles began rapidly wasting away. As my 
muscles grew weaker, all my mother could see were the barriers that I 
would encounter. I oftentimes felt like I was a burden and that it was just 
too difficult to navigate my way through the world. Therefore, as I grew 
up, I was quickly forced to learn how to confront and circumvent physical, 
social, and institutional barriers in order to simply have a chance at living 
a life with dignity. 

I remember how the sun would set over El Avila mountain. The city 
took on a new life at night, with lights twinkling in the skyscrapers casting 
an otherworldly glow over the city. However, Caracas had very little to 
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offer me. In fact, it accosted me, it excluded me, it discriminated against 
me. My mother understood that this was not a city that would give me a 
fair chance. It was a city that I will never forget, with memories of its stark 
contrasts and heady emotions etched forever in my mind. 

I write this lying in bed, with a keyboard on my chest. I use a machine 
to fill my lungs with air. I am a quadriplegic, and yet I am not an anomaly. 
The barriers I face are not barriers for me alone. Around the world, nearly 
a quarter of the global population faces barriers accessing their cities due 
to two mundane and yet embarrassingly under-studied phenomena, age or 
disability. Thankfully, however, this situation is now changing and it’s 
exciting to see the field growing, thanks to a new generation of scholars 
and dedicated journals covering these emerging and important topics. I 
have written on the topic of ableism and exclusion in urban planning.’ In 
Enabling Justice (2008) I argue that exclusion and ableism have been built 
into our cities, in both conscious and unconscious ways, for centuries. 
Inaccessible public spaces, inadequate transportation, and a lack of afford- 
able, accessible housing are just a few of the ways that our built environ- 
ment marginalizes disabled people. It’s time for us to recognize this legacy 
of exclusion and work to dismantle it, by listening to the voices of disabled 
people and centering their needs in all aspects of urban planning and design. 

The emerging literature on inclusive and accessible urban transforma- 
tion highlights the importance of improving transportation networks, 
addressing the digital divide, leveraging technology for inclusion, and 
adopting multi-stakeholder approaches to create equitable and accessible 
urban environments for all. Studies emphasize the need for upgrading sta- 
tions and interchanges (Ferrari et al. 2013); ensuring digital accessibility 
in smart cities (Kolotouchkina et al. 2021), focusing on social indicators 
for inclusive urban development (Reuter 2019),* and including people 
with disabilities from the conception of smart city projects (Velasco Rico 


‘Victor Santiago Pineda, “Enabling Justice: Spatializing Disability in the Built 
Environment,” Critical Planning Journal 15 (2008): 111-23. 

?Ferrari, L., Berlingerio, M., Calabrese, F., & Reades, J. (2013). Improving the accessibil- 
ity of urban transportation networks for people with disabilities. Transportation Research, 
45, 27-40. https://kclpure.kcl.ac.uk/portal/files/44930309 /Improving_the_Accessibility_ 
of_Urban_Transportation_Networks_for_People_with_Disabilities.pdf 

3 Reuter, T. K. (2019). Human rights and the city: Including marginalized communities in 
urban development and smart cities. Journal of Human Rights, 18(4), 382-402. https:// 
www.tandfonline.com/doi/full/10.1080/14754835.2019.1629887 
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2021).* Other research highlights the significance of transport accessibility 
for social equity (Guzman et al. 2017),° fostering collaboration among 
stakeholders (Pineda et. al. 2017),° addressing mobility challenges of 
low-income residents and advocating for inclusive urban development 
policies (Pineda & Corburn 2020).’ This growing field offers valuable 
insights and guidance for promoting accessibility, equity, and inclusion in 
urban development. 

But exclusion and inaccessible environments are not just important 
issues for the comparatively small number of people who, like me, live with 
significant or severe physical challenges, these ineffective governance and 
design failures affect virtually everybody. Human functioning exists on a 
spectrum. The spectrum of human functioning also changes and shifts 
with age. If you’re lucky to live long enough, you will be statistically likely 
to acquire a disability. The demographic implications of these social 
changes are significant. The “gray tsunami” refers to the large aging 
demographic (population over the age of 60) that will contain historically 
unprecedented numbers of people who live with some kind of functional 
impairments. As medical advancements push out greater life expectancy, 
people with physical, sensory, or intellectual impairments are living longer 
and more productive lives. These demographic changes are ongoing and 
irreversible. 

The UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities 
(CRPD)* acknowledges this, mandating that countries provide equal 
access to information, care, and medical services for persons with disabili- 
ties. But it’s not just about access to services—it’s about making sure that 
diverse and underrepresented constituents, including persons with 


*Velasco Rico, C. (2021). Smart cities for all: Usability and disability bias. European 
Review of Digital Administration and Law, 2(1), 157-169. https://www.erdalreview.cu/ 
free-download/979125994243212.pdf 

5 Guzman, L. A., Oviedo, D., & Rivera, C. (2017). Assessing equity in transport accessibil- 
ity to work and study: The Bogota region. Journal of Transport Geography, 58, 236-246. 
https://doi.org/10.1016/j.jtrangeo.2017.01.008 

°Victor Santiago Pineda, Stephen Meyer, and John Paul Cruz, “The Inclusion Imperative. 
Forging an Inclusive New Urban Agenda,” The Journal of Public Space 2, no. 4 (2017): 1-20. 

7 Pineda, V. S., & Corburn, J. (2020). Disability, urban health equity, and the promotion 
of inclusive urban development. The Lancet Public Health, 5(4), e197-e204. https://doi. 
org/10.1016/82468-2667(19)30245-1 

8 Between 2002 and 2007 I had the honor to help negotiate and then later implement this 
legally binding legal instrument in such diverse cities as Abu Dhabi to New Delhi. From 
Berkeley to Barcelona, to Belgrade, to Beirut. 
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disabilities and older persons, have a seat at the table when funding and 
planning decisions are made. All too often, the needs of this community 
are overlooked in the development of strategies and policies. 

I’ve seen firsthand the impact that exclusion and marginalization can 
have on a person’s life. I spent the past 25 years as a researcher, practitio- 
ner, policymaker, investor, and social venture philanthropist advancing 
social justice and human rights around the world. There is tremendous 
value in raising up the voices and lived experiences of marginalized com- 
munities and ensuring that those voices include the perspectives of persons 
with disabilities and older persons. As such, this book also incorporates 
phenomenology and the lived experience of disability. In the context of 
disability rights and radical inclusion, phenomenology is a vital tool for 
understanding how individuals with disabilities experience and interact 
with the world, and how societal attitudes and structures may impact their 
ability to fully participate in society. By focusing on the subjective experi- 
ences of individuals with disabilities, phenomenological approaches like 
the ones I use at the beginning of each chapter center the reader on the 
societal attitudes and structures that limit or marginalize certain groups. 
This intentional approach makes visible the invisible challenges and efforts 
to promote greater inclusion by design. 

For example, the phenomenological approach that opens each chapter 
might be used to study how others or I may experience or navigate the 
built environment, and how this experience is influenced by the design 
and accessibility of buildings and other physical infrastructure. This under- 
standing has a proven track record of informing efforts to design more 
inclusive and accessible spaces that better meet the needs and capabilities 
of individuals like me who live with disabilities. By ignoring the subjective 
experiences of marginalized communities, including persons with disabili- 
ties, scholars risk perpetuating a deficit model that fails to value the unique 
knowledge and untapped human capital such communities hold. Failing 
to elevate phenomenology contributes to a lack of empathy and under- 
standing among readers and potentially hinder efforts to promote greater 
inclusion and equality for the populations our readers are seeking to serve. 

Overall, I see phenomenology as an indispensable tool for promoting 
greater understanding and empathy for the topics addressed in each chap- 
ter. Each chapter highlights not only emerging themes related to radical 
inclusion, but also allows readers to imagine the lived experience and 
what’s at stake if we fail to get it right. By elevating the lived experiences 
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of individuals with disabilities alongside other marginalized populations, 
we are informing efforts to promote greater equality and inclusion for all. 

As you read through each chapter of the book, consider how you or 
your organization has addressed or perhaps failed to address the concept 
of inclusion in your policies, programs, and designs. And assess how your 
organization or profession responds to calls for more transparency, 
accountability, and participation from an increasing number of intercon- 
nected stakeholders. 

Each chapter provides a clear overview of the concepts and practices 
that shape inclusion and discussion of the evolving notion of why radical 
inclusion is central to the future of cities. Each chapter aims to provide 
actionable and contemporary insights into the emergence of new factors 
that are affecting our communities and shaping the contours of our collec- 
tive urban future. 

In Chap. 1, I explore the core theme, radical inclusion, and argue that 
it is indispensable and too often overlooked. My approach to radical inclu- 
sion comes from the Greek word radicalis, which means getting to the 
root of the issue. So radical inclusion is not a militant or extreme position 
but rather an inquiry into addressing the roots of a new social contract. 
Radical inclusion, in this sense, is at the core of a new approach to social 
and economic development. What I am trying to show is that the idea of 
excluding people should in fact be viewed as the radical idea. That is, it 
leads directly to extreme harm, extreme neglect, and extreme moral 
deprivation. 

In Chap. 2, as a counterpoint to the opening chapter, we explore the 
normative, ableist notions of othering, segregating, and marginalization. 
From explicit laws that punished persons with disabilities to implicit grand 
designs that planned for but planned out substantive and integrated 
approaches to full participation. This chapter also explores the new rising 
notions of modernity and urbanization. 

Chapter 3 presents a constructive new approach to building the cities 
of tomorrow. This approach is radical inclusion. Here we revisit existing 
norms, theories, and social and spatial justice concepts. These approaches 
lead us toward a more nuanced approach to building inclusion, access, and 
belonging by design. 

In Chap. 4, “How Cities Shape Our Experience,” I offer a counterar- 
gument to reframe the question of feasibility by asking, what is the cost of 
exclusion? I offer insights into how to make these imaginary concepts 
material by detailing new approaches to constructing more inclusive and 
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accessible spaces for all. Can these approaches lead us to a new normal, or 
perhaps are these approaches already the new normal? What will it take to 
put this new normal into practice? 

Chapter 5 helps us answer the question, “How do we make and mea- 
sure progress in radically inclusive cities?” I present a rapid assessment 
framework called the DisCo Policy Framework and offer the Iceberg of 
Inequality as a set of tools that can be used to benchmark progress effec- 
tively. This chapter contains insights that tie together a more integrated 
approach to understanding, measuring, monitoring, and governing a 
more inclusive, equitable, and accessible approach to urban development. 

Chapter 6 looks toward the future and explores how emerging 
approaches and technologies will converge to unlock new capabilities for 
urban policies, plans, and designs. The future is accelerating, and we can- 
not predict how the convergence of AI, the metaverse, blockchain, drones, 
robots, and self-driving cars will affect our lives. 

Chapter 7 explores the implications of “The Era of the New Normal.” 
This chapter is a call to action and vigilance to ensure that we avoid repeat- 
ing the same mistakes of the past and instead direct our attention toward 
a radically inclusive approach to unlocking human potential and building 
the future we need. 

Now is the time for cities to prioritize inclusion and belonging at every 
stage of development. Only by working together and adopting a holistic 
approach can we create truly sustainable and equitable communities for 
all. There’s a lot of work to do, there’s no better time to start than now. 


Mexico City, Mexico Victor Santiago Pineda 
December 18, 2022 
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CHAPTER 1 


Radical Inclusion: The Key to Urban 
Transformation 


Abstract Fifteen percent of the global population has a disability, which 
will only increase with aging demographic trends. The elderly population 
is expected to rise to 1.4 billion by 2030 and 2.1 billion by 2050. Half of 
the world’s population already live in cities and cities will play an increas- 
ingly crucial role in promoting inclusion and addressing the needs of a 
rapidly changing demographic. As technology advances and assistive tech- 
nologies are developed, disability will become increasingly common and 
cities must be transformed to be inclusive of everyone. The Capability 
Model argues that disability is not the attribute of the individual; instead, 
it is created by barriers that exist in the social environment and therefore 
requires social change. When barriers exist, inclusive communities work to 
transform the way they are organized to meet the needs of all people by 
mobilizing social, political, and economic factors to identify and eliminate 
participation barriers. Radical inclusion is a framework aimed at eliminat- 
ing the barriers that hinder individuals and communities from reaching 
their full potential. It goes beyond full participation to create inclusive 
systems that promote equity and resilience. Inclusive communities aim to 
remove barriers that perpetuate poverty, inequality, disempowerment, iso- 
lation, and exclusion. 


Keywords Radical inclusion ¢ Disability e Agency ¢ Equity © Resilience 
e Aging ° Poverty ° Capability deprivation 
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We all personally have, or know someone near and dear to us that has, some type 
of disability. That disability may be permanent or it may be temporary. Indeed 
each and every one of us will face all kinds of disabilities in our life. That is why 
it is so important that we design cities and our urban environments to meet the 
needs of all people. (Alice Charles, Director for Integrated Cities, Planning 
and Design, ARUP) 


As I arrived at Burning Man for the first time, I was struck by the 
vibrancy and creativity of the playa. Everywhere I looked, I saw people of 
all ages, backgrounds, and abilities coming together to create, explore, 
and celebrate. It was a world unlike any I had ever seen before, and I was 
immediately drawn to its energy and spirit. 

As I began to learn more about the culture of Burning Man, I was 
introduced to the concept of radical inclusion. This concept, which is cen- 
tral to the Burning Man community, recognizes that everyone has some- 
thing valuable to contribute, and that we are all stronger when we work 
together. It challenges the notion that some people are more worthy or 
deserving than others and instead celebrates the diversity and uniqueness 
of every individual. 

This fateful day on the playa was a turning point in my academic jour- 
ney. As I encountered the vibrant culture of Burning Man and learned 
about the concept of radical inclusion, I realized that this was an approach 
that could be applied to many of the issues I was studying in my field. I 
began to explore the ways in which radical inclusion could be used to 
address issues of social justice, equality, and empowerment, and I became 
determined to use my research to make a positive difference in the world. 

In the years since my first encounter with radical inclusion at Burning 
Man, I have continued to be inspired by the spirit and values of the com- 
munity. This book is a testament to the profound insights that have grown 
over time. In the following pages you will learn ways that you can incor- 
porate a radically inclusive approach to your work, and I have done first- 
hand. The experiences and lessons I have learned at Burning Man, and I 
am committed to continuing to promote the values of radical inclusion in 
my research and teaching. 


DISABILITY AND INCLUSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Radical inclusion is a framework that seeks to eliminate the barriers that 
prevent individuals and communities from exercising agency and achiev- 
ing their full potential. It goes beyond promoting full participation and 
seeks to create inclusive systems that allow for greater equity and resilience. 
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Approximately 15 percent of people globally have a disability. And this 
proportion will only continue to rise due to aging demographic trends. 
More than half of all persons with disabilities’ live in towns and cities. By 
2030, this number is estimated to swell to between 750,000 and 1 billion.” 

In 2017, the population over the age of 60 was already approaching 1 
billion people, or 13 percent of the global population.* And of those, 
approximately 460 million older adults have one or more impairments.* 
This demonstrates the significant, self-evident, and interlined phenome- 
non, that is aging and disability. In 2030, the population over the age of 
60 will rise to 1.4 billion or 17 percent of the projected global population, 
which will usher in a corresponding increase in the proportion of people 
who live with a disability. By 2050, it will be 2.1 billion or 21 percent of 
the population. Impairments will not be eliminated in the future, they will 
be multiplied, and since the launch of the United Nations Sustainable 
Development Goals and the COVID-19 pandemic, we are being called to 
accelerate what I call the inclusion imperative. We must build back better 
and co-design the world at scale to ensure that no one is left behind. 

Persons with disabilities face dramatically higher poverty rates than the 
overall population. In some countries, poverty rates can be double that of 
persons without disabilities.» This has further consequential effects on 
people’s health and their opportunities for education. Persons with dis- 
abilities also face digital barriers due to inaccessible websites or apps pro- 
viding city services as well as barriers in the physical environment. In many 
cities, a lack of enforceable accessibility standards, lack of strict 


'We will use persons with disabilities (as defined by the UN), as well as disabled persons. 
There is considerable debate with the disability community on the usage of person-first ver- 
sus identity-first language to describe the experience and identity of disability. For the pur- 
poses of this book, I have chosen to alternate between person-first and identity-first language, 
using the terms disabled persons, disabled people, persons with disabilities, and people with 
disabilities. Under Article 1 of the UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities 
(UNCRPD), persons with disabilities “include those who have long-term physical, mental, 
intellectual, or sensory impairments which in interaction with various barriers may hinder 
their full and effective participation in society on an equal basis with others.” In addition, I 
want to recognize the scholarship and support of Dr. Catalano, who has accompanied me 
throughout the process of reviewing and completing this manuscript. 

?WHO. (2011). World report on disability. World Health Organization, The World Bank. 

3United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, “World Population Aging 
2017 — Highlights,” 2017, https://www.un.org/en/development/desa/population/pub- 
lications /pdf/ageing/WPA2017_Highlights.pdf 

+ Ibid. WHO. (2011). 

>United Nations. (2019). Disability and development report: Realizing the sustainable 
development goals by, for and with persons with disabilities. Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs. United Nations. 
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regulations, and lack of training, tools, and guiding documents impede 
progress. In addition, up to two trillion dollars is forgotten as lost income 
from excluding persons with disabilities from employment.°® 

As technology advances, people with disabilities will attain greater capa- 
bilities that improve their capacity to live productive lives. In Silicon Valley, 
the merging of biotech, medicine, IoT, cloud computing, and machine 
learning is unlocking unprecedented advances in assistive technologies. This 
means that more people with disabilities are leading more diverse, produc- 
tive, and authentic lives.” There is a cultural shift occurring that is leading us 
toward fulfilling the promise of a better future for all. As more life-saving 
and life-extending technologies are developed, and as corresponding aug- 
mented and adapted human capabilities are unlocked by assistive technolo- 
gies, we will see disability less as an oddity and more as the norm. Making 
cities age-friendly is an effective policy response to an aging population and 
ensures that physical and social environments exist that enable people to live 
healthy, independent, and autonomous lives into older age. 


TRANSFORMATION BY UNLOCKING CAPABILITIES 
AND REMOVING BARRIERS 


Nearly four billion people on earth already live in cities. And the popula- 
tion living in urban areas is increasing by 200,000 people per day. All of 
these new additions to urban environments need affordable housing as 
well as social, transportation, and utility infrastructure.’ Cities shape virtu- 
ally every aspect of global development, including the manner in which 
fundamental dignities and human rights are recognized, discussed, and 
implemented. This rapid urbanization has provided opportunities for 
transformational change, moving at an accelerated pace to improve social 
inclusion, access to services, and livelihoods. Cities also play a vital role in 
engaging marginalized populations that might otherwise be at risk of 
exclusion. How are we building our cities, and what rules and structures 


© International Labour Office. (2009). The price of exclusion: the economic consequences 
of excluding people with disabilities from the world of work/Sebastian Buckup; International 
Labour Office, Employment Sector, Skills and Employability Department. — Geneva: ILO, 
2009 85 p. (Employment working paper; no. 43). 

7World Health Organization. N.d. Assistive technology. https://www.who.int/health- 
topics /assistive-technology#tab=tab_1 

8 Agenda, I., (2016), May. Shaping the future of construction a breakthrough in mindset 
and technology. In World Economic Forum. 
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are in place to ensure that they meet the needs of a rapidly changing 
demographic? 

Inclusion is not about inserting persons with disabilities into existing 
structures, but about transforming systems to be inclusive of everyone. 
Amartya Sen’ proposed the Capability Model, which was further devel- 
oped by Martha Nussbaum’? in the Frontiers of Justice.'’ I argue that 
their work helped advance my understanding of inclusion and provided a 
rich framework for my professional and academic journey to build cities of 
inclusion and belonging. The Capability Model focuses on the type of life 
a person is able to live, with “capability” defined as “practical opportu- 
nity.” Under the Capability Model, disability is when an individual is 
denied or prevented from achieving practical opportunities as a result of 
their impairment. Thus, an individual is disabled when they are unable to 
do the things they value as a result of the interactions between their 
impairment and the social, cultural, economic, and built environment 
around them. 

In this model, an “impairment is a prerequisite to disability,” but it is its 
interactions with other characteristics (e.g., gender, age, race, etc.), the 
environment, and the resources at the disposal of the individual that cause 
capability deprivation, that is disability.'? Unchecked barriers perpetuate 
exclusion, isolation, disempowerment, poverty, and inequality. In this 
sense, the Capability Model overlaps with the Social/Rights model of dis- 
ability that sees disability as a social construct. To be sure, disability is not 
the attribute of the individual; instead it is created by the social environ- 
ment and requires social change. When barriers exist, inclusive 


°? Amartya Sen is an Indian economist and philosopher who is best known for his work on 
the causes of famine, welfare economics, and the capabilities approach to development and 
social justice. Sen has made many significant contributions to these fields, including his 
development of the concept of “capability deprivation” to describe the ways in which indi- 
viduals are denied the opportunities to lead the kind of lives they value. 

10Nussbaum’s contributions to the capability approach and her critique of Rawl’s theories 
of justice help us understand the ways in which individuals with disabilities are often denied 
or prevented from achieving their full potential due to the barriers and limitations they face. 

“Nussbaum, M.C., (2007). Frontiers of Justice: Disability, Nationality, Species 
Membership, The Tanner Lectures on Human Values. Belknap Press, Cambridge, MA. 

12 Mitra, S., n.d. The Capability Approach and Disability 16. http://citeseerx.ist.psu.edu/ 
viewdoc/download?doi=10.1.1.546.9171 &rep=rep] &type=pdf 

13We will introduce later Ed Soja’s notion of Social and Spatial Justice to expand and tie 
together diverse and complementary theoretical approaches to building cities of inclusion 
and belonging. 
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communities work to transform the way they are organized to meet the 
needs of all people by mobilizing social, political, and economic factors to 
identify and eliminate participation barriers. 

We often think of barriers on a smaller scale, such as the provision of 
wheelchair ramps or curb cuts. But in truth, many of these barriers exist at 
the macro level. This includes outdated laws and incoherent, incomplete, 
or outdated approaches to inclusion. These are intermingled with prevail- 
ing social attitudes that can include implicit bias, discrimination, preju- 
dice, or general misconceptions about disability. These sometimes appear 
as fixed requirements and standards that create additional burdens, such as 
having affordable housing applications on an inaccessible website, or a 
medical or social welfare office housed in a public building with steps, or 
without proper signage or a working elevator. 

Thinking about barriers in a systematic way encourages policymakers, 
designers, architects, engineers, construction companies, and service pro- 
viders to confront very compelling and complex issues of contemporary 
societies in order to create capabilities. For example, spatial segregation, 
economic exclusion, lack of opportunities, and skills mismatches result in 
a majority of marginalized individuals in low-paying and sometimes infor- 
mal jobs that don’t provide them with any kind of reliable income. Lack 
of a formal address or identity may preclude access to formal jobs while 
lack of education and poor health can also restrict access to higher-paying 
jobs. Additionally, unaffordable transit fares and disconnection from the 
public transportation network further suppress access to economic oppor- 
tunities. By acknowledging, identifying, and assessing barriers, pathways 
to bringing previously hidden issues to the surface are created. This in 
turn allows for collaborative designs and innovative solutions to be devel- 
oped and implemented to make our cities and societies more inclusive and 
accessible for all. 

The insights of Amartya Sen and Martha Nussbaum on the capability 
approach contributions on social and spatial justice can be applied to 
urban planning in several ways.'* First, urban planners can use the capabil- 
ity approach to understand the ways in which the built environment and 
urban infrastructure can enable or disable the capabilities of individuals 
with disabilities. For example, planners can design accessible public trans- 
portation systems, buildings with ramps and elevators, and other features 


14 Amartya Sen applied this approach to issues of poverty, inequality, and social justice, 
arguing that these are not just economic problems, but also moral and political ones. Sen has 
received numerous awards and honors for his work, including the Nobel Memorial Prize in 
Economic Sciences in 1998. 
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that can help individuals with disabilities move around the city and access 
the same opportunities as those without disabilities. 


‘TRANSFORMATION BY OVERCOMING THE “MISMATCH” 


For better or worse, the people who design the touchpoints of society determine 
who can participate and whos left out. Often unwittingly. A cycle of exclusion 
permeates our society. It hinders economic growth and undermines business suc- 
cess. It harms our collective and individual well-being. Design shapes our abil- 
ity to access, participate in, and contribute to the world. (Kat Holmes, 
Author, Mismatch) 


She sat down in my living room, leaned forward and said, “you don’t 
know how excited I am to finally spend some time with you.” It was 2014 
and the brilliant and unassuming Microsoft executive named Kat Holmes 
was an inclusive design champion. Kat was just starting to formulate the 
core structure of her book, Mismatch. We shared stories of travels and 
mutual friends between sipping on afternoon tea. At some point, we 
started talking about human agency and she plunged into describing how 
mismatches have come to be a core litmus test for what would constitute 
effective or ineffective design. She described a mismatch happening 
between people and objects, either physical or digital, when the object 
doesn’t fit a person’s needs so that people then have to adapt themselves 
to make the object work. A wheelchair user, upon encountering a curb 
without a curb cut, is experiencing a mismatch. As is anyone who has ever 
tried to open a manual door with their hands full. Essentially, disability is 
the result of mismatched interactions under the social model of disability. 

Mismatches make aspects of society accessible to some people, but not 
all people, which contributes to the societal invisibility of certain groups 
like people with disabilities. Radically inclusive cities identify, monitor, and 
respond to these mismatches, creating cities that work for all their inhabit- 
ants and in doing so, promote capabilities through the implementation of 
Universal Design principles. Every time we remedy a mismatched interac- 
tion, we are creating opportunities for more people to contribute to soci- 
ety in meaningful ways, which in turn increases the number of people who 
can participate in building the world that we want to create. 

I think my favorite example of technology that was introduced into the 
world without thinking clearly and including a broad set of perspectives is 
in public restrooms. The image I like to share is a toilet which has a sensor 


15 Holmes, K., (2006). Mismatch: How inclusion shapes design. MIT Press. 
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on the back of it for the flushing mechanism and it has a little sign on the 
wall that is not so intuitive and it tells you to wave your hand over the sen- 
sor in order to activate the toilet to flush. It’s a great example of where I 
can just see somebody saying, “this is innovative, this is the future” but it’s 
just such a perfect example of the kind of mismatches that happen when 
we pursue “innovation” without understanding who we’ve excluded in 
the process. 

If you consider who might experience a mismatch in using that sensor, 
you realize that the whole system doesn’t work for someone who is blind 
or has low vision and can’t see the sensor or the sign. Or for someone who 
can’t wave their hand or doesn’t have a hand available. Or somebody who 
can’t read English. As we put all those together we start to say, “wait a 
minute, who is this toilet designed for?” and it sends a signal of who is 
foreign and who isn’t foreign or in essence, who’s welcome and who’s not 
welcome in that environment. 

Without forethought, these mismatches occur over and over again. 
They occur anytime we introduce new technology into our cities such as 
payment touchpoints for transit systems or buying groceries. They gener- 
ally occur when we remove a human from an environment and replace 
them with some kind of machine-based system. Each time we do this we 
create a new set of abilities that are required in order to be able to partici- 
pate in that aspect of society. This is why I really love the questions “who 
might be excluded?”, “who might experience a mismatch?”, and “whose 
voice is missing from this process?” Because it is innate behavior to design 
to our own abilities and to our own preferences. 

How do we build systems that identify and eliminate mismatches? How 
can we build belonging by design? Universal Design principles represent a 
highly effective starting point from which we can begin to unlock human 
capabilities and empower people to live the type of lives they have reason 
to value. 


Wuat Is UNIVERSAL DESIGN? 


Accessibility is the bridge between a person’s human rights and the fun- 
damental freedoms that enable them to best make use of them. It helps 
to create an inclusive, productive, mobile, and peaceful society where 
people can engage with the built environment and one another. Our 
built environment strongly affects our quality of life as it is a determinant 
of where and how almost everyone lives, works, and plays. In the United 
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States for example, people on average spend nearly 90 percent of their 
time indoors.’ So our access to those spaces and how they make us feel 
when we are in them is extremely important for our individual and col- 
lective wellbeing. But too often, a one-size-fits all approach is used to 
design buildings and urban spaces. For older persons or persons with a 
disability, this can mean navigating complex urban landscapes with many 
inaccessible public spaces. 


The seven principles of Universal Design were developed to help 
guide the design of environments, products, and communications. The 
principles can be used to guide the design process, evaluate existing 
designs, and educate designers and citizens on the possibilities and fea- 
tures inherent in more usable products and environments. The goal of 
Universal Design is to maximize usability by individuals with a wide vari- 
ety of characteristics. Some straightforward examples of effective 
Universal Design are things like curb cuts in sidewalks or the use of 
larger or color contrasting text in signage or other forms of public com- 
munications. Whether we are talking about learning strategies or physi- 
cal space, Universal Design operates by a set of principles designed to 
maximize access to as many people as possible. The following examples 
were developed by the Center for Inclusive Design and Environmental 
Access at the University of Buffalo.” 


Equitable use 


The design is useful and marketable to people with a diverse range of abili- 
ties. For example, a counter space or desk surface may be raised or lowered 
to accommodate users of varying height, or to better suit an individual 
who uses a wheelchair. 


lé Shaping the Future of Construction: A Breakthrough in Mindset and Technology 
[WWW Document], n.d. World Economic Forum. URL https://www.weforum.org/ 
reports /shaping-the-future-of-construction-a-breakthrough-in-mindset-and-technology/ 
(accessed 5.16.23). 

17 The Center for Inclusive Design and Environmental Access (IDeA Center) focuses on 
research, development, education, dissemination and design projects related to Universal 
Design. The IDeA Center is dedicated to enabling and empowering an increasingly diverse 
population by developing knowledge and tools that improve the human performance, health 
and wellness, and social participation of groups who have been marginalized by traditional 
design practices. The IDeA Center’s activities are based on the philosophy of inclusive 
design, often called Universal Design or design for all. 
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Flexibility in use 


The design accommodates a wide range of individual preferences and abilities. 
For example, a captioned video will allow people to choose to listen or to read 
in order to better understand content. This not only provides access to indi- 
viduals with hearing impairments but also accommodates those who would 
rather not use sound or who naturally comprehend better through reading. 


Simple and intuitive use 


Use of the design is easy to understand, regardless of the user’s experience, 
knowledge, language skills, or current concentration level. For example, a 
website that is well-organized with clear headings will facilitate access to 
information. 


Perceptible information 


The design communicates necessary information effectively to the user, 
regardless of ambient conditions or the user’s sensory abilities. For exam- 
ple, a video includes a voiceover for individuals with visual impairments. 


Tolerance for error 


The design minimizes hazards and the adverse consequences of accidental 
or unintended actions. For example, a hallway is free of protruding objects 
at a height where they would not be detectable by someone with a visual 
impairment who uses a cane. 


Low physical effort 


The design can be used efficiently, comfortably and with a minimum of 
fatigue. For example, an automatic door opener can facilitate access to an 
office space or classroom. 


Appropriate size and space for approach and use 


Appropriate size and space are allotted for approach, reach, and manipula- 
tion regardless of physical characteristics such as size or mobility. For 
example, a classroom includes a range of seating options, including a table 
for someone who uses a wheelchair or wider chairs for individuals who are 
taller and/or larger. 
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Research from the International Labor Organization shows that the 
cost of excluding persons with disabilities equates to up to seven percent 
of national GDP.'® It therefore makes complete sense for city leaders to 
invest in accessibility improvements in urban environments and services. 
When designed and built from the outset to follow Universal Design prin- 
ciples, additional costs of accessible urban infrastructure, facilities, and ser- 
vices are tiny, representing an increase of between zero and one percent. 
However, if these improvements are done as part of retrofitting or rede- 
sign exercises, then cities can expect significantly higher expenses. 

A radically inclusive city understands and responds to mismatch and has 
the capabilities to promote, engage with, and implement principles of 
Universal Design at the city scale. To design a future for all, design must 
be used as a method for social change and must be incorporated from the 
very outset of infrastructure and urban development; in the planning 
stage. This initial phase needs to include input from all stakeholders, 
including those involved in the actual construction of projects as well as all 
stakeholders these developments are aimed at or affected by. Prominence 
needs to be given to project planning and scoping, for example by con- 
ducting sophisticated needs assessments and feasibility analyses. 

This early phase should ideally incorporate the knowledge of all affected 
stakeholders as well as each of the companies involved in the construction 
in order to incorporate best practices at the most efficient cost basis. 
However, in practice the construction industry is one of the most frag- 
mented in the world and is strongly shaped by the interplay between large 
numbers of participants along the supply chain and throughout the life 
cycle of projects and major urban developments, with the consequence 
that accessibility criteria are often poorly implemented, if not wholly 
neglected. Also, the companies tasked with building our cities rarely have 
the capacity to fully integrate accessibility into their established project 
management processes. For example many projects go to tender and even 
begin construction before detailed scoping has taken place. In addition, 
inclusive design practices and participatory planning principles are seen as 
luxuries and projects miss out on inclusive approaches to innovation and 
fail to utilize intangible resources or hidden cost saving measures. 

To help address these challenges, governments, policymakers, and city 
leaders need to support the industry in enhancing its coordination and 


18 Buckup, S., (2009). The price of exclusion: The economic consequences of excluding 
people with disabilities from the world of work. International Labour Organization. 
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cooperative efforts along the entire extent of the value chain and jointly 
define and establish design and construction standards that lead to achiev- 
ing common goals for the greater good.'® Focusing on design also impacts 
other mechanisms including governance, creates better products and ser- 
vices, and encourages people to imagine structures that can solve prob- 
lems at scale. Being intentional through design helps us build in radical 
inclusion instead of bolting it on. When cities are planned to follow the 
principles of Universal Design, everyone benefits. 


CAN WE UNIVERSALLY DESIGN AN ENTIRE CITY? 


In this chapter, we discussed the extent to which the “inclusion impera- 
tive” should be an inescapable priority for policymakers, designers, and 
service providers. Centering on inclusion is vital to not only realizing the 
sustainable development goals (and the broader 2030 Agenda), but also 
addressing a specific set of interconnected challenges that policymakers are 
confronted with such as inequality, an aging population, rapid urbaniza- 
tion, digital transformation, climate change, and migration flows, just to 
name a few. 

Undoubtedly cities, towns, and municipalities are the locus of inclusive 
and accessible transformation not only because rapid urbanization makes 
it even more compelling to make cities places of belonging, but also in 
that the proximity between local governments and their dwellers can 
strongly contribute to co-creating new solutions, piloting new practices, 
and scaling successful approaches as new norms, which ultimately shapes 
more inclusive urban governance models. 

Governments at the national level usually aggregate solutions for the 
greatest good. A senior policy maker at the US Federal Government con- 
fided, “National Governments tend to use a hammer instead of a scalpel.” 
The obvious shortcoming here is that outliers are too often left behind. 
People that fall on the ends of the bell curve are simply forgotten. A radi- 
cally inclusive approach at a local level would naturally be more nuanced. 
Local governments that center on inclusion also center their policies, pro- 
grams, and initiatives on the “outliers,” or people living on the margins. 
This means they design their policies using the basic premises of Universal 
Design, through a process of creating products that are accessible to 


See above: Shaping the Future of Construction: A Breakthrough in Mindset and 
Technology [WWW Document], n.d. World Economic Forum. URL 
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people with a wide range of abilities, disabilities, and other characteristics. 
In essence to benefit the greatest number of people without the need for 
specialized or separate designs.”° 

Building a municipal or urban governance model that empowers peo- 
ple to live the types of lives they value, that unlocks everyone’s capabilities 
is not an ideal, it is not a dream. This is a necessity and a prerequisite to 
create scalable, robust, resilient, and antifragile’! commodities or services 
that are provided without profit to all members of a society. Systems, 
agencies, or organizations that are antifragile benefit from shocks; they 
thrive and grow when exposed to volatility, randomness, disorder, and 
stressors and are enhanced by risk and uncertainty. Governments, private 
individuals, corporations, and civic organizations should approach risk and 
uncertainty as opportunities to identify and enhance failures or weaknesses 
in vital infrastructure, enhancing a system capable of serving us for the 
future we need.” 


CLIMATE CHANGE ADAPTATION AND ACTION 


Globally significant problems such as climate change require new 
approaches to urban planning and design as well as transformative inter- 
ventions. The necessity of these interventions is driven by a variety of exis- 
tential challenges to existing infrastructure and involves new and more 
inclusive approaches to urban governance, policy, and design. Each of 
these approaches when applied to climate adaptation, net-zero carbon 
policy requirements, or broader sustainability initiatives must also consider 
radical inclusion as a cross cutting theme for shaping the future of 
cities:Climate change and its impacts can disproportionately affect mar- 
ginalized communities so ensuring that climate adaptation policies and 
sustainability initiatives are inclusive is critical. The following are examples 
of how radical inclusion can be incorporated into governance and policy 
approaches to strengthen core outcomes: 


20 Universal Design means planning to build physical, learning, and work environments so 
that they are usable by a wide range of people, regardless of age, size, or disability status. 
While Universal Design promotes access for individuals with disabilities, it also bene- 
fits others. 

21 Anti-fragility goes beyond robustness; it means that something does not merely with- 
stand a shock but actually improves because of it. The concept was developed by professor, 
former trader, and hedge fund manager Nassim Nicholas Taleb. 

2 A classic example of something antifragile is Hydra, the Greek mythological creature that 
has numerous heads. When one is cut off, two grow back in its place. 
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Building coalitions: In building coalitions to support climate adaptation 
and sustainability policies, it is essential to ensure that the voices and 
perspectives of marginalized communities are heard and included. This 
should involve engaging with disability rights advocates, community 
organizations, and other stakeholders to ensure that policies are 
designed to meet the needs of all members of the community. 

Educating the public and conducting outreach: Educating the public 
and reaching out to communities that may be impacted by climate 
change and sustainability policies can help to build support and ensure 
that the policies are designed to meet the needs of those who may be 
most affected. This can involve providing information through public 
campaigns, public forums, and social media, as well as engaging with 
community leaders, hosting public forums, and conducting surveys to 
gather feedback from community members. 

Developing partnerships: Developing partnerships with businesses, non- 
profit organizations, and other stakeholders can help to leverage 
resources and build support for policy initiatives that promote sustain- 
ability and radical inclusion. This can involve partnering with organiza- 
tions that serve marginalized communities, such as disability rights 
organizations or organizations that work with low-income populations. 

Providing data: Providing data on the experiences of marginalized com- 
munities, the costs and benefits of policies and the impact of policies on 
different stakeholders can help to build support for policy initiatives that 
promote radical inclusion. This can involve collecting and analyzing 
data on the impacts of climate change on different communities and 
sharing that data with policymakers and the public. 

Engaging with the legal system: Engaging with the legal system to 
ensure that climate adaptation and sustainability policies promoting 
inclusion and accessibility are legally sound and can withstand legal 
challenges is also important. This can involve working with legal experts 
to develop policies that are legally defensible and engaging with the 
legal system to defend those policies when they are challenged. 

Fostering a culture of inclusion: Finally, fostering a culture of inclusion 
within city government and among the public can help to build support 
for policies promoting inclusion and accessibility. This can involve train- 
ing city staff on inclusive practices and values, as well as promoting a 
message of inclusion and accessibility through public outreach 
campaigns. 
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GREEN AND BLUE SPACES AND CORRIDORS 


Green and blue spaces and waterways are becoming increasingly popular 
in urban planning as a way to address the challenges of climate change and 
promote sustainability. They also have additional benefits for the health 
and wellbeing of a city’s residents, as these spaces have a proven positive 
impact on mental health. They are particularly important spaces for per- 
sons with disabilities, older persons, and people who are neurodiverse, as 
these people may be prevented from accessing some other recreational or 
natural environments due to preferences against visiting crowded or diffi- 
cult to access locations. Green corridors are linear parks or strips of green 
space that connect different parts of the city, while blue corridors incorpo- 
rate water features such as rivers and streams. 

In addition to providing environmental benefits such as reducing the 
urban heat island effect and mitigating stormwater runoff, green and blue 
corridors also have significant social benefits. For example, bioswales?* and 
rain gardens, which are commonly used in green corridors to manage 
stormwater runoff, can provide opportunities for gardening and urban 
agriculture, creating a sense of community ownership and pride. In addi- 
tion, these green spaces can provide much-needed recreational opportuni- 
ties, particularly for people living in densely populated areas with limited 
access to parks and gardens. 

Green and blue corridors can also play an important role in promoting 
mental health and wellbeing. Exposure to nature has been shown to have 
positive effects on mental health, including reducing stress and anxiety 
and improving mood. For older persons and persons with disabilities, 
green and blue corridors can provide accessible and safe spaces for physical 
activity and social engagement, helping to combat social isolation and pro- 
mote a sense of belonging in the community. 

An example of a green corridor is The Promenade Plantée, which is a 
4.7 km-long elevated park built on a former railway viaduct in the 12th 
arrondissement of Paris. It was one of the world’s first green corridors and 


?3 Bioswales are shallow, vegetated channels that capture and filter stormwater before it 
enters the sewer system. Rain gardens are landscaped areas designed to capture and absorb 
rainwater runoff from roofs, sidewalks, and other impervious surfaces. An example of a bio- 
swale is the Westwood Rain Garden in Portland, Oregon, which is a community-led project 
that captures and treats stormwater from adjacent streets. An example of a rain garden is the 
Rain Garden Park in Olympia, Washington, which features several rain gardens that capture 
and filter runoff from a nearby park. 
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has inspired many similar projects around the globe. The park has become 
known for its beautiful gardens, scenic views, and the diverse wildlife that 
it attracts. Another example is the High Line in New York City. The High 
Line is a 2 km-long elevated park built on a former railway line in 
Manhattan. The High Line provides an attractive green space in the mid- 
dle of a dense urban environment while also providing a unique perspec- 
tive of the city. 


The High Line, New York City Before and After 


Image of the highline rail tracks before the area was renovated into public park 
space. Image shows two people walking along the tracks elevated above the city, 
which have become overgrown with weeds and grass. (Image credit: Dan Nguyen 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Walking_tour_of_rail_yards, 


before_it_became_the_third_and_final_section_of_the_High_Line.jpg) 
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Image shows the renovated highline tracks, which are now a public recreation area. 
The image shows a crowd of people walking along the High Line, and in the back- 
ground there are older brick buildings next to newer, larger, glass and metal build- 
ings. (Image credit: Dan Nguyen https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/ 
File:AHigh_Line_Park,_Section_la.jpg) 


For blue corridors, an example is the Chicago Riverwalk, which trans- 
formed the city’s industrial riverfront into a public space with walking 
paths, seating areas, and restaurants. Another example is the 
Cheonggyecheon Stream in Seoul, South Korea, which was transformed 
from a polluted waterway and elevated highway into a natural and cultural 
amenity with walking paths, bike paths, and green spaces. 


Cheonggyecheon Stream in Seoul Before and After 


Image shows the Cheonggyecheon highway before it was removed as part of the 
river restoration project. Image shows an elevated highway next to a ground-level 
highway, with many cars driving along it. (Image credit: Cheonggye Expressway in 
1972, CHEtEIS SAP St S Ft (National Museum of Contemporary Korean History) 


) 
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Image shows the Cheonggyecheon Stream, located where the highway had been. 
Alongside the stream are walking paths and grassy areas and the image shows many 
individuals walking and sitting alongside the river. To the river’s left and right are 
small, two-lane roads. (Image Credit: Grayswoodsurrey https://commons.wiki- 
media.org/wiki/File: CheonggyecheonSeoul.jpg) 


By incorporating green and blue corridors into urban planning, cities 
can create more inclusive and welcoming spaces that respond to the needs 
of diverse populations. By providing accessible, safe, and beautiful spaces 
for physical activity, recreation, and social interaction, these corridors can 
foster a sense of community belonging and promote social cohesion. This 
can have significant benefits for public health and wellbeing, as well as for 
the overall livability and resilience of cities. 


QUESTIONS TO GUIDE OUR PRACTICE 


How might we empower people with new innovative solutions to build 
more inclusive and accessible cities? If a city is a complex system of sys- 
tems, then how might we foster innovation in governance by design? 
Could we possibly create a cost-effective process to scale new more inte- 
grated solutions across all these urban systems? And how can those 
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systems promote equity, access, inclusivity, and belonging? How can they 
be used to prevent marginalization and further empower persons with dis- 
abilities and older persons? It’s not easy but in the following chapters, we 
will see how we can begin to Universally Design an inclusive city. 

In this book, we will try to answer these questions by keeping in mind 
that there is no one-size-fits all solution. Instead, we have to be intentional 
in seeing the multiple dimensions of exclusion and recognizing that each 
of those dimensions requires a different approach. 

Nevertheless, before starting our journey, it is vital to dig deep into the 
concepts that form the basic framework for radical inclusion and the main 
theories and approaches related to it, which is what we will do in the next 
chapter. 


CaLLout Box—NeEws ARTICLE 


District faces disability rights lawsuit over bike lane designs 
Source: The Washington Post 


Consider This A lawsuit filed by two disabled women accuses the District 
of Columbia of adopting protected bike lane designs that make it harder 
for them to find safe parking, and which violates the Americans With 
Disabilities Act. This lawsuit highlights the need for urban planners to 
increase collaboration with all stakeholders, in this case to specifically con- 
sider the needs of individuals with disabilities, in their designs. The lawsuit 
resulted in changes to the design of bike lanes in Washington, D.C. and 
could potentially set a precedent for other cities to consider more open 
collaborative processes that center accessibility in their public planning 
processes. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Legacy of Radical Exclusion in Cities 


Abstract The cities we live in today continue to be largely inaccessible, 
unaffordable, and restrictive, leading to the intentional and unintentional 
exclusion of marginalized groups. This is the result of decisions made by 
various entities that influence the design of cities and create a sense of 
either exclusion or belonging. The lack of accessibility in the built envi- 
ronment perpetuates inequity and marginalizes difference, such as the 
exclusion of people with disabilities in employment due to inaccessible 
workplaces. The notion of exclusion was entrenched by the “ugly laws” in 
the Progressive Era, where persons with disabilities were prevented from 
commodifying their disability and punished for begging in public. The 
laws also reinforced the eugenic logic of segregation through the institu- 
tionalization of disabled individuals. If we want to build inclusive and 
resilient cities, we must understand the historical context and beliefs that 
have shaped our urban landscapes. And we must address the ways in which 
beliefs and assumptions about personhood, citizenship, and rights have 
shaped and continue to shape our cities. 


Keywords Urbanization ¢ Inaccessibility e Marginalization ¢ Urban 
planning ° Segregation ° Exclusion by design ¢ Bias ° Structural 
oppression 
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We have a myth in this country that we're all here because of our own efforts, 
that we're self-made. We have a myth that if you're poor, if youre living in ghet- 
tos or segregated neighborhoods, it’s because you havent tried hard enough. This 
mythology ignores the extent to which federal, state, and local government has 
created the very ghettos that we live in, and that these were intentional cre- 
ations. (Richard Rothstein,! The Color of Law: A Forgotten History of How 
Our Government Segregated America’) 


In 1982, when I was only four years old and about to start school, my 
family lived in Caracas, Venezuela. The city was set in a tropical vibrant 
valley and was full of life. But this bustling modern metropolis was not 
built for a child like me. As my mother attended school enrollment 
appointments, she was filled with rage at the way every school would 
respond to her petition to enroll a child who had difficulty walking with- 
out assistance. She was systematically turned away, I was denied my right 
to education time after time. 

The schools we visited seemed to have no room for a child like me, a 
child that was weak and had difficulty walking. I was seen as a burden, I 
was seen as a liability to the school, not as an asset. I could see the pain and 
sadness in my mother’s eyes, and although I did not understand, I felt the 
sting of discrimination myself. 

As a young adult I came to see how race repositioned and complicated 
my own lived experience, as a disabled person of color I navigated worlds 
of stigma, discrimination, and exclusion by design. Rothstien (2017) 
argues that the social and physical positioning of Black, Indigenous, and 
People of Color (BIPOC) in the United States was “the result of racially 
motivated policies that violate our constitutional rights.” He argues that 
many institutions over time violated the principles of equal justice under 
law and fundamentally undermined the principles of democracy. 


Richard Rothstein’s book “The Color of Law” exposes the history of racial segregation 
in the US housing market, arguing that it was deliberately enforced by federal, state, and 
local governments, through a series of policies and practices. Rothstein highlights policies 
such as racial zoning laws, restrictive covenants, redlining, and the construction of public 
housing projects in already-segregated neighborhoods. These policies have had long-lasting 
and devastating consequences, contributing to the persistence of racial inequality and the 
racial wealth gap in the United States. “The Color of Law” has received numerous awards 
and renewed public discussion and interest in the history and ongoing effects of racial segre- 
gation in American cities. 

? Rothstein, R., (2017). The color of law: A forgotten history of how our government 
segregated America. Liveright Publishing. 
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The parallel between discrimination based on race and discrimination 
based on disability is clear—our current systems are built to exclude those 
who do not conform to certain standards. By recognizing and addressing 
these forms of discrimination, we can work toward a more just and inclu- 
sive society. 

This insight has shaped my life in many ways. As an immigrant and a 
first generation American, I now understand that my experiences were not 
unique to the United States. All over the globe, I witnessed systems built 
on the premise of a “standardized student,” with standardized tests, that 
advanced standardized workers, and led a standardized life. To be “nor- 
mal,” to fit the mold. As a human rights expert and senior government 
advisor, I came to see how destructive the normative notions of modernity 
excluded people by design. Specifically excluded people like me that did 
not fit the norm. 

The underlying concept of radical exclusion, which is pervasive in pub- 
lic policy, architecture, and urban planning, has led us to build a world of 
segregation and apartheid. Children and adults with disabilities like me are 
too often denied the same opportunities as their non-disabled peers and 
are relegated to separate, often inferior, educational, work, transportation 
systems, and environments. These environments have essentially been 
built to exclude by design. 

Despite the challenges, my mother’s courage afforded me opportuni- 
ties others took for granted. She continued to search for a school that 
would accept me, and eventually we found one in another country, in the 
progressive state of California. Ms Dearing at Roy O. Anderson Elementary 
school provided me with the support and accommodations I needed to 
enter the first grade, to learn alongside my peers. This experience changed 
the course of my education and my life. I now can offer technical guidance 
with first-hand experiences of radical exclusion to undo the systems and 
barriers that limit our collective potential. I can point out the misters that 
deny rights and share common policy and design errors that frustrate our 
progress toward building the cities and the futures we need. 

As an urban planner and educator, it is evident to me that cities are at 
the center of this struggle. Cities as human systems are rife with exclusion 
and attempts to define what a “normal” body is by shaping the built envi- 
ronment around a normative ideal. The consequences of these efforts have 
produced cities that are inaccessible, inefficient, and poorly prepared to 
meet demographic projections or future needs. This chapter explores how 
this came to be by highlighting the history of these efforts, from so-called 
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“ugly laws,” punishing people with disabilities for being in public, to 
Ebenezer Howard’s Garden City, which imagined a utopian city that 
defined spaces that cared for people with disabilities in a manner that seg- 
regated them from public life. Ultimately, this chapter sets up the basis 
from which to imagine how a radically inclusive urban future could better 
minimize the harm and build belonging by design in cities of tomorrow. 

There is nothing inevitable about the cities we live in today. That they 
continue to be largely inaccessible or continue to intentionally and unin- 
tentionally create barriers for marginalized groups. That they are segre- 
gated, unaffordable, and restrictive. This is not by chance, nor is it an 
inevitable product of urbanization. Instead, as this chapter describes, the 
cities we have created continue to create inclusion and exclusion by design. 
Cities exist this way because of decisions made by planners, community 
members, city leaders, politicians, and commercial interests that create a 
sense of othering and/or belonging by design. 

The continued exclusion of many varied groups in our cities has not 
always been wholly intentional, but it has always been a product of the 
physical manifestations of our biases, beliefs, and assumptions about who 
lives in cities and how they deserve to access space. During an interview 
with an executive at a large technology company, we came across the topic 
of radical inclusion by design. He succinctly stated the obvious, “If we 
don’t intentionally include, we unintentionally exclude.” With this under- 
standing, it becomes vital to reassess our priorities in cities. What are the 
dominant contemporary social and moral values? Where is the compass to 
guide our actions, thoughts, and beliefs? Do our institutions have the 
capacity to manage and distribute justice (as we will see later in this chap- 
ter when discussing the “politics of difference”). If we are to build cities 
that are radically inclusive and resilient, we must understand the ways in 
which both modern and antiquated beliefs about personhood, citizenship, 
and rights have created cities that fail to work for everyone. 

Theorists such as Iris Marion Young and Amartya Sen and Martha 
Nussbaum? laid the critical groundwork for this discussion with arguments 
such as Young’s that structural oppression is the fundamental source of 


3 According to the capability approach, individuals with disabilities should be able to access 
the same opportunities and resources as those without disabilities, in order to live the kind of 
life they value and have reason to value. In her seminal book “Frontiers of Justice,” Martha 
Nussbaum put forth a systematic, extensive, and influential capability theory of justice to 
date. Nussbaum aims to provide a partial theory of justice (one that doesn’t exhaust the 
requirements of justice) based on dignity, a list of fundamental capabilities, and a threshold. 
Future scholars can explore its implication on social and spatial justice and how to further 
elaborate its implementation in practice. 
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injustice. This injustice in the built environment is the result of procedures 
and practices that perpetuate inequity, from inaccessible public transport 
to redlining.* These processes, Young argues, marginalize difference and 
perpetuate the understanding that there is a normative way to exist in the 
world. Young, in Justice and the Politics of Difference, defines marginal 
people as those that “the system of labor cannot or will not use” (p. 53) 
who remain marginal not because of their inability to work but because of 
societal definitions of what constitutes capable and worthy. These beliefs 
shape our environment, locking people with disabilities out of employ- 
ment due to inaccessible workplaces, inaccessible streets, inaccessible 
transport systems, and societal beliefs about the capacities of those with 
disabilities. 

Moreover, this chapter builds off the work of scholars such as Robert 
Imrie and most notably Susan Schweik who further consider the way atti- 
tudes and beliefs about people with disabilities, the elderly, and other 
groups continue to shape our urban landscape. 


EXPLICIT EXCLUSION IN UGLY Laws 


According to Susan Schweik’s seminal research the first known “ugly law” 
ordinance was created in San Francisco in 1867.° It formed part of larger 
laws against begging and prohibited “certain persons from appearing in 
streets and public places.” The certain persons were those who were “dis- 
eased, maimed, mutilated, or in any way deformed” (p. 25). Ugly laws 
were also known as “unsightly beggar ordinance.” Other cities including 
Portland, OR., Chicago, Denver, Omaha, Columbus, Lincoln, New 
Orleans, and Reno all passed similar laws, as well as the state of Pennsylvania. 
The last known arrest of an individual under an “ugly law” occurred in 
Omaha, NE. in 1974. 

Police sometimes faced difficulty enforcing such laws. Schweik notes 
that a 1921 New York Times article described how “the chief impediment 
to a general elimination of public begging is the sympathy of the public” 
and further explained that crowds would gather and prevent the officer 
from making an arrest. In an effort to limit such public support, the 
Charity Organization Society pushed for New York to pass an “anti freak 


* A discriminatory practice by which banks, insurance companies, etc., refuse or limit loans, 
mortgages, insurance, etc., within specific geographic areas, especially inner-city 
neighborhoods. 

5 Schweik, S. (2009). The Ugly Laws: Disability in Public. NYU Press. 
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bill” to manage the problem of vagrants whose “deformities are exposed 
to the public gaze simply to excite sympathy” (p. 100). 

According to Schweik, ugly laws more broadly prevented persons with 
disabilities from commodifying their disability, such as in the form of 
“freak-shows.” Disabled people who lost access, or never had access in the 
first place, to gainful employment due to their disability were prevented 
from finding other ways to make money (p. 107). 

According to Schweik, “ugly laws both reinforced and were impelled 
by a eugenic logic of segregation.” Ugly Laws often included stipulations 
that replaced the mandatory fine or jail time with time in an almshouse for 
those who were disabled. Almshouses, however, provided largely tempo- 
rary arrangements for those in their care, creating a revolving door begin- 
ning with an arrest under an ugly law citation and ending with a person 
being released from an almshouse only to return again. Predictably, wide- 
spread institutionalization grew out of the culture of ugly laws and was 
seen as a method of eugenics throughout segregation whereby disabled 
individuals were prevented from having children through lifelong institu- 
tionalization (p. 118). 

The Progressive Era saw “deformed” individuals as problems that 
“would have to be managed as much as architecture, street layout or 
drainage,” according to Schweik (p. 120). The “City Beautiful” move- 
ment of this era imagined great, beautiful cities that reserved public spaces 
for “the sanitized and regulated social body” (p. 122). Ebenezer Howard’s 
“Garden City” plan exemplified the Progressive era focus on beautiful and 
well-organized cities by imagining a city consisting of “radially planned” 
small towns each connected to each other through transportation systems 
but surrounded by gardens, parks, and natural land. Howard’s plan placed 
the sick, disabled, and otherwise deformed or unappealing out of sight in 
asylums, so-called epileptic farms, and homes for the poor. Schweik 
describes how plans such as Howard’s provided the opportunity to create 
“disability-free boulevards” and that ugly laws served as “one of the many 
mechanisms... [for] policing space in the city” (p. 148). 


IMPLICIT EXCLUSION IN THE GARDEN CITY 


Unlike explicit laws preventing people with disabilities from accessing 
public spaces (i.e., ugly laws), Ebenezer Howard’s “Garden City” plan 
sought to keep disabled people on the periphery, relegating them to a life 
separated from the non-disabled. 

Howard’s Garden City is considered by many to be a utopian ideal for 
suburban living. Howard imagined radial communities with sections 
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demarcated for public parks, businesses, industry, and housing. Each city 
had a population limit of 32,000, at which point a new radial community 
would be developed nearby. He imagined a community of seven cities, 
one in the center and the other six arranged in a circle outside, each con- 
nected to each other by canals and railways. Between each city, he imag- 
ined farmland, forests, reservoirs, cemeteries, and homes and asylums for 
people with disabilities, the unhoused, and orphaned, and those addicted 
to alcohol. Howard felt that urbanization and industrialization were caus- 
ing declines in health and happiness and that his Garden City plan would 
both promote health and care for those who remain unhealthy (e.g., those 
with disabilities). 

Howard imagined disability as the opposite of health and wellbeing, 
and he planned insane asylums, “epileptic farms,” “blind colleges,” and 
“convalescent homes” located between the cities, amidst farmland and 
forests. Rob Imrie, in his book Disability and the City: International 
Perspectives, argues that Howard’s construction of health was directly 
“counterposed” to disability and “disablement,” and as a result, he rele- 
gated “epileptics,” “inebriates,” the “convalescent,” and the “insane” to 
segregated areas away from cities (Imrie, p. 121). Howard described these 
areas as “various charitable and philanthropic institutions” and argued fur- 
ther that “it is but just and right that the more helpless brethren should be 
able to enjoy the benefits of an experience which is designed for humanity 
at large” (Howard, p. 20). Susan Schweik, in her book Ugly Laws, further 
argues that Howard’s garden city promised “disability-free boulevards” 


(p. 73). 


THE FACES OF OPPRESSION BY IRIS MARION YOUNG 


The decision to keep people with disabilities out of public view, through 
institutionalization, ugly laws, and inaccessible design, has shaped our cul- 
tural understanding of who belongs in a city. Ed Roberts, quoted in the 
book The Disability Rights Movement: From Charity to Confrontation, 
described how legislators, when pushed on the need to build curb cuts, 
said “Curb cuts, why do you need curb cuts? We never see people with 
disabilities out on the streets. Who is going to use them?”° As stated by 
Prince (2008) “The history of urbanization for people with disabilities 
involves a history of institutional segregation, sterilization, charitable 


°Fleischer, D. Z., & Zames, F. (2013). The disability rights Movement: From charity to 
confrontation. CNIB. 
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responses to needs, stigma, and prejudice, and the medicalization of con- 
ditions and identities. ”7 

Iris Marion Young, in Justice and the Politics of Difference, argues that 
“justice should refer not only to distribution, but also to the institutional 
conditions necessary for the development and exercise of individual capac- 
ities and collective communication and cooperation” (p. 39). Young 
describes how marginalization expels a wide range of individuals and 
groups from “useful participation in social life” potentially condemning 
them to “severe material deprivation and even extermination.” 

The built environment has played a key role in reproducing the mar- 
ginal status of people with disabilities. Radically inclusive cities value, 
defend, and promote difference in urban spaces. The normative built envi- 
ronment throughout the world only includes those groups deemed nor- 
mative and otherwise socially acceptable. City blocks, inaccessible due to 
crumbling cement or lack of curb cuts, provide access to only those unen- 
cumbered by such barriers. Buildings, parks, community centers, and 
other markers of urban social life, that are unreachable by public transit or 
inaccessible due to design, define what is normative, acceptable, and oth- 
erwise valued in those spaces. Young argues that “by definition, a public 
space is a place accessible to everyone” and that “social justice in the city 
requires the realization of politics of difference” (p. 240). Social justice 
therefore demands targeted policies to ensure that all groups are included 
and can participate. 

In the urban environment, realizing the politics of difference means 
building spaces that do not create barriers or prevent participation and 
rather promote and defend the access of all groups. A city that does not 
prioritize the access and inclusion of persons with disabilities has decided 
that disabled people do not have the same value or citizenship worth as 
those without disabilities. In other words, treating all people the same cre- 
ates unequal results; cities that do not promote politics of difference 
choose instead to protect only what they view as normative. Requiring all 
people to climb stairs into the library is perhaps equal, but not equitable 
or inclusive. 

Robert Imrie in Disability and the City argues that “the built environ- 
ment has a physical inertia that resists change to the extent that many 
come to view city structures and spaces as almost fixed and immutable” 
(p. 11). He further asserts that the general public falsely assumes that the 
city is able to provide access for most people and thus those unable to 


7 Prince, M. J. (2008). Inclusive city life: Persons with disabilities and the politics of differ- 
ence. Disability Studies Quarterly, 28(1). 
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access it in its current form are responsible for figuring out alternatives. Of 
course, even non-disabled people face barriers when interacting with the 
built environment, either because the design was inherently flawed or due 
to a city’s failure to prioritize routine repairs or upgrades. Imrie argues, as 
I have earlier in this book, that cities embody the cultural and socio- 
political zeitgeist of their time. He points out that racial and socio- 
economic inequalities are literally “mapped” onto cities in the form of 
redlining, gentrification, and suburbanization. 

Our socio-institutional beliefs against persons with disabilities are also 
mapped onto our cities. Imrie argues that a key contributor to the contin- 
ued economic marginalization of persons with disabilities is the belief that 
“disabled people are characterized by poor and/or limited work abilities.” 
As stated above, many dwellers remain marginal not because of their 
inability to work but because of societal definitions of what constitutes 
capable and worthy. These beliefs shape our built environment, locking 
people with disabilities out of employment due to inaccessible workplaces 
and public transportation systems. 


Ir WE DON’T INTENTIONALLY INCLUDE 
WE UNINTENTIONALLY EXCLUDE 


Cities and urban settlements inherently wrestle with a spatial dimension of 
the social contract, specifically who belongs in the city, and who can be 
considered a citizen of that city. What is an ideal citizen and what values 
does the city uphold? Every city leader that I have worked with or inter- 
viewed to some degree either apologizes for or flatly rejects any possible 
shortcomings with respect to their work access, equity, or exclusion. Cities 
around the world make headlines with racial, economic, and ethnic ten- 
sions that occasionally manifest somewhere along the continuum of pro- 
test, civil unrest, or regime change. 


Planning for Neurodiverse and Autism Friendly Cities 


The concept of designing environments specifically for people with autism 
is relatively new. It has only been in the last few decades that the needs of 
people with autism have been widely recognized and addressed in the 
design of public spaces. 

One of the earliest examples of autism friendly design can be traced 
back to the 1990s, when a group of parents in the United Kingdom cre- 
ated a sensory garden for their children with autism. This garden, which 
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was specifically designed to be relaxing and not overstimulating, was one 
of the first examples of a public space that was tailored to the needs of 
people with autism. 

Since then, the concept of autism friendly design has gained more 
mainstream attention and has been applied in a variety of settings, includ- 
ing schools, homes, and public buildings. Today, there are numerous 
organizations and experts around the world who are dedicated to promot- 
ing autism friendly design and providing resources and guidance to those 
interested in creating more inclusive environments for people with autism." 

There are a few key actions that can be done to make cities or spaces 
more autism friendly: 


Establish guidelines and standards: Developing clear guidelines and 
standards for autism friendly design can help ensure that new buildings 
and public spaces are designed with the needs of people with autism in 
mind. These guidelines could be based on best practices from other 
countries and should be developed in consultation with experts and 
people with autism. 

Provide sensory-friendly public spaces: Many people with autism have 
sensory processing issues, so it’s important to create public spaces that 
are aimed at being calming rather than overstimulating environments. 
This might include quiet rooms or outdoor spaces with fewer visual and 
auditory distractions. 

Make transportation accessible: People with autism may have difficulty 
navigating unfamiliar environments or using public transportation. 


8 This includes Debra Muzikar, the founder of the Autism Asperger’s Digest magazine and 
the creator of the Autism Awareness Center website. She is an expert on designing sensory- 
friendly spaces for people with autism and her work along with the work of others in the field 
serve to highlight that sensory issues of autism are very real and can be very debilitating for 
individuals on the autism spectrum. Therefore designing for autism requires a thoughtful 
and empathetic approach that takes into account the unique sensory needs of individuals on 
the autism spectrum. Another expert in the field is Elizabeth C. Cushing, an architect and 
the founder of Cushing Terrell, an architecture and engineering firm that specializes in 
designing for people with autism and other special needs. She is working to address the fact 
that designing for people with autism requires a deep understanding of their unique needs 
and perspectives, as well as a commitment to creating spaces that promote inclusion and 
dignity. Important institutions in this area include The Center for Autism and the Built 
Environment (CABE). CABE is a research center at the University of California, Davis that 
focuses on designing environments that are supportive for people with autism. They have 
published numerous important research studies and guidelines on autism friendly design. 
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Ensuring public spaces are physically easily accessible and providing 
clear signage and wayfinding tools, as well as training staff to be aware 
of the needs of people with autism, can help make transportation more 
accessible. 

Promote social inclusion: People with autism may struggle with social 
interactions, so it’s important to create opportunities for them to par- 
ticipate in their community. This might include supporting groups and 
activities specifically for people with autism or providing training and 
support for businesses to be more inclusive of people with autism. 

Provide information and resources: Providing information and resources 
about autism to the public can help raise awareness and understanding 
of the needs of people with autism, which can lead to more inclusive 
communities. 


Pop out Box: Case Study on Autism Friendly Hotel 
A quick practical application of guidelines and measures to make an acces- 
sible, autism friendly hotel may include: 


1. Designing guest rooms with sensory-friendly features such as black- 
out curtains, white noise machines, and weighted blankets. 

2. Providing social skills training for hotel staff to help them commu- 
nicate effectively with guests with autism and manage behaviors 
as needed. 

3. Offering a range of accessible room options, including wheelchair- 
accessible rooms and rooms with visual fire alarms for guests with 
hearing impairments. 

4. Providing information and resources about the local area for guests 
with autism, including maps with clear wayfinding and lists of 
sensory-friendly activities and attractions. 

5. Implementing technology such as assistive communication devices 
and sensory aids to support guests with autism during their stay. 


Urban Planning for Mental Health 


Design and urban planning interventions aimed at improving mental 
health may differ from those aimed at creating autism friendly cities in 
some ways, but there are also many similarities between the two approaches. 
One key similarity is the importance of creating environments that are 
sensory-friendly and comfortable for all users. This may involve designing 
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public spaces that are quiet and calming, with minimal visual clutter and 
comfortable seating options. Both approaches may also incorporate the 
use of technology to create more accessible and inclusive environments. In 
the case of mental health, this may involve the use of virtual reality (VR) 
or augmented reality (AR) to create immersive environments that pro- 
mote relaxation and stress reduction. 

However, there is also the need to recognize the distinctions that are 
necessary between the different approaches. One key difference is that 
interventions aimed at improving mental health may need to address a 
broader range of mental health issues including depression, anxiety, and 
post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD), among others. This may require a 
more comprehensive approach that includes not only physical design 
changes but also changes to policies, programs, and services. 

In both cases, it is also important to involve people with lived experi- 
ence in the design and planning process to ensure that their needs and 
perspectives are taken into account. This can help to promote more inte- 
grated approaches by ensuring that everyone, regardless of ability or men- 
tal health status, has a say in the design of the spaces and services that 
they use. 

Examples of effective and specific design and policy interventions that 
can be implemented in cities to improve the impacts of depression, anxi- 
ety, and post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) include: 


Green and blue spaces: Access to green or blue spaces’ has been linked to 
lower levels of depression, anxiety, and PTSD. Cities can create more 
parks and green spaces or retrofit existing spaces to make them more 
inviting and accessible to everyone.'® This can include adding more 
trees and plants, installing seating areas and providing amenities like 
water fountains and restrooms. 

Active transportation: Encouraging active transportation, such as walk- 
ing or cycling, can help to promote physical activity and reduce the risk 
of depression and anxiety. Cities can create more pedestrian and bicycle- 
friendly infrastructure such as bike lanes, pedestrian crossings, and safe 
routes to school. Additionally, providing amenities like bike-sharing 


? Green spaces and waterways are popular in urban planning as a way to address the chal- 
lenges of climate change and promote sustainability. See more in Chap. 1. 

!Bergou, N et al. (2022). The Mental Health Benefits of Visiting Canals and Rivers: An 
Ecological Momentary Assessment Study. Plos One 17, no. 8 e0271306. 
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programs with accessible trikes or three wheeled bikes and secure bike 
parking can make it easier for people to facilitate accessible journeys and 
choose active transportation." 

Sensory-friendly public spaces: Cities can create sensory-friendly public 
spaces and transportation systems (such as quiet carriages) that are 
designed to be calming and comfortable for all users. This was show- 
cased in Doha during the city’s hosting of the 2022 World Cup. The 
games were promoted as the most accessible global sporting event in 
history. Key features in the stadiums and other sporting infrastructure 
included rooms for reducing noise levels, minimizing visual clutter, and 
providing diverse seating options that are comfortable for people with 
different sensory needs. 

Accessible mental health services: Cities can work to ensure that mental 
health services are accessible and affordable for all residents. This can 
include providing funding for mental health clinics and support groups, 
offering telehealth services for people who cannot physically visit a 
clinic, and ensuring that mental health services are covered by insurance. 

Inclusive public engagement: Cities can engage with residents in an 
inclusive way to ensure their voices are heard in the planning and design 
process. This can include conducting community meetings in accessible 
locations, providing interpretation and translation services, and working 
with community-based organizations to reach a wider range of residents. 


Overall, while there may be some differences between interventions 
aimed at creating autism friendly cities and those aimed at improving men- 
tal health, there are also many similarities. By taking a comprehensive and 
inclusive approach to design and planning, we can create urban environ- 
ments that promote both physical and mental wellbeing for all users. New 
approaches are evolving throughout Europe to deploy more holistic solu- 
tions that also link mental health and wellbeing to culture, circular econ- 
omy, and environmental protections through the reimagining and re-using 
open spaces and buildings.” 


u Huang, X, White, M and Langenheim, N. (2022) Towards an Inclusive Walking 
Community—A Multi-Criteria Digital Evaluation Approach to Facilitate Accessible Journeys. 
Buildings 12, no. 8 (2022): 1191. 

? Ricci, L (2022). Integrated Approaches to Ecosystem Services: Linking Culture, Circular 
Economy and Environment through the Re-Use of Open Spaces and Buildings in Europe. 
Land 11, no. 8 (2022): 1161. 
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In the next chapter I will present a constructive new approach, that of 
Radical Inclusion, to building cities that are better suited to realize a more 
just, fair, equitable, and barrier-free future. 


CALLOUT Box—NeEws ARTICLE 


Why accessible sidewalks fall by the wayside’? 
Source: Planetizen 


Consider This Despite the passage of the Americans with Disabilities Act 
more than 30 years ago, many U.S. cities delay making accessibility 
improvements to sidewalks until activists bring them to court. Cities 
including Los Angeles, Baltimore, Long Beach, Calif. and Portland, Ore. 
have all been sued for dangerous sidewalk conditions, but even the suits 
that advocates win can take decades to translate into real results on the 
ground. Funding accessible and well-maintained networks of sidewalks 
should be a basic civil right, not something that occurs only once lawyers 
get involved, and would make a far greater difference to people with 
mobility challenges than winning lawsuits. 

The fact that cities often delay making accessibility improvements to 
sidewalks until activists bring them to court demonstrates that the passage 
of legislation doesn’t necessarily translate into compliance or lead to the 
outcomes the legislation was designed to enact. By dragging these cases 
through the courts, it means that there are extended periods of time where 
people with disabilities are exposed to dangerous or mobility-limiting con- 
ditions in the streets and spaces of their cities. It is time for cities to proac- 
tively fund and maintain accessible networks of sidewalks as a basic 
civil right. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Constructing a New Approach to Radical 
Inclusion 


Abstract Spatial justice is an approach to social justice that takes into 
account the organization and utilization of geographical space and its 
impact on human life and social relations. Geographical location plays a 
key role in producing spatial injustice and exacerbating disadvantages. The 
social is spatial and vice versa, which is critical to understanding the experi- 
ences of marginalized individuals and communities. Despite progress in 
legislation, planning practitioners have not fully realized the enabling 
power of physical space and dominant models of disability continue to 
remain unjust. The organization of space and urban planning are crucial 
to promoting spatial justice, as studies have shown that a person’s ZIP 
code is a stronger predictor of health than any other factor. Public-private 
initiatives have often failed to consider the spatial dimension of justice in 
their designs and have neglected to address the exclusion of people with 
disabilities. The current social contract ignores the spatiality of injustice 
and a new social contract centered on space must be developed to reframe 
the problems and solutions to equity, access, and inclusion in human 
settlements. 


Keywords Spatial justice ¢ Urban transformation ¢ Social justice ° 
Geographical space ° Implicit bias ¢ Spatial dimension ¢ Social contract 
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When I say accessible, I don’t mean just for people with disabilities. Because 
when we work on the accessibility of public spaces, we also need to think about 
older persons. And the shopping carts and the strollers. And the mothers and 
fathers that take their children to school. It’s about having the ambition to build 
a city that is kind to everyone. And when I say everyone, I mean everyone. 
Without any kind of exclusion. (Joan Ramon Rivera, Advisor for Town Hall 
of Barcelona, President of the National Municipal Institute of People with 
Disabilities) 


As I arrived at UC Berkeley on my first day of college, I was struck by 
the vibrant energy and diverse community that surrounded me. The cam- 
pus was a melting pot of cultures, identities, and experiences, and I felt a 
sense of belonging and acceptance that I had never experienced before. I 
did not need to prove myself or fight twice as hard to be seen. I felt a sense 
of awe and reverence as I walked among the same hallowed halls as Martin 
Luther King, John F Kennedy, and role models who had come before me. 
These were also people like Judith Heumann’ and Ed Roberts? who had 
paved the way for disability rights. I knew I would be part of a lineage of 
social change, of a new school of thought, and I felt a deep sense of grati- 
tude and respect for the efforts of those that came before me. 

As I explored the campus, I was awestruck by how accessible it was, the 
beauty and grandeur of the buildings and the towering redwood trees, the 
sweeping views of the Bay, the bustling streets and squares—it was all so 
alive, accessible, and full of possibility. I couldn’t help but feel a sense of 
awe and reverence as I took it all in. But as I walked, I still noticed some 
ways in which the campus fell short when it came to inclusion and belong- 
ing. The foundations of today’s urban questions are social and spatial jus- 
tice, and I couldn’t help but wonder what it really meant for all people to 
feel included, rather than just be included on paper. I wondered what 
happens when inclusion efforts fail, or when municipal policies, programs, 
or services exclude segments of the population explicitly or implicitly. 


l Judith Heumann: Heumann is a disability rights activist and a leading advocate for the 
rights of people with disabilities. She has worked to improve accessibility and inclusion for 
people with disabilities in education, employment, and other areas of life. Also a Berkeley 
Alum, her life is featured in the documentary films Crip Camp (Higher Ground and Netflix) 
and Lives Worth Living (PBS). 

? Ed Roberts: Roberts was a disability rights activist and the first severely disabled student 
to attend the University of California, Berkeley. He is credited with helping to establish the 
independent living movement, which seeks to enable people with disabilities to live as inde- 
pendently as possible. 
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I knew that my time at UC Berkeley would be a chance to explore these 
questions, to learn and grow, and to make a difference in the world. And 
as I settled into my new life on campus, I felt a sense of purpose and deter- 
mination to do just that. Whether through my studies, my activism, or my 
daily interactions with my peers, I knew that I had the power to contribute 
to a more inclusive, just, and equitable society. I was filled with a sense of 
belonging and hope for the future. I hoped that I could help to shape and 
build the more inclusive and accessible future that I had imagined and 
knew needed to be created. 

In order to understand how we can truly make cities become places of 
belonging for all, we first need to explore not only what it really means for 
all people to be included but rather to feel like they belong. Likewise, we 
must understand what happens when inclusion efforts fail, or when 
municipal policies, programs, or services exclude segments of the popula- 
tion explicitly or implicitly. The foundations of today’s urban question 
continue to be social and spatial justice. However, the precipice for urban 
transformation is not social or spatial justice, but rather pandemics, cli- 
mate change, social cohesion, immigration flows, and an emerging trans- 
formation of the future of work, just to name a few. Each of these factors 
and forces require us to reimagine human dignity through a new social 
contract, one that must inherently also be spatial. 

This chapter outlines the theoretical gaps in inclusive theories that have 
impeded true inclusion efforts, before considering what a new approach to 
radical inclusion would provide for cities and all the systems within them. 
It also further explores the role of disability justice theories as a lens for 
advancing radical inclusion. 


THE NEED FOR SOCIAL AND SPATIAL JUSTICE 


The term “spatial justice” was developed by radical geographers such as 
Lefebvre,’ Soja, and Harvey* (Soja 2013; Lefebvre 1996; Harvey 1973). 
Each approaches the ideas of social justice with the organization and utili- 
zation of geographical space. To be sure, spatial justice theorists contend 
that space is an active force that impacts and deeply shapes human life and 


3 Lefebvre, H. (1996). The Right to the City. In: Kofman, E. and Lebas, E., eds. Writing 
on Cities. Oxford: Blackwell Publishers. 

*Soja, E. W. (2013). Seeking Spatial Justice. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 

5 Harvey, D. (1973). Social Justice and the City. Athens: University of Georgia Press. 
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all ranges of human activities and social relations. Therefore, there is an 
inextricable relation between human beings and space, in that not only the 
space determines the social, but the social in turn builds the space, by 
constructing and reinforcing conceptions and norms of the space itself. It 
follows that social justice in order to be realized also requires the spatial 
dimension of justice to be taken into consideration. Spatial justice ulti- 
mately compels us to deal with the repercussions, in terms of burdens and 
benefits, that urban development entails. 

Most notable are works of two friends and former teachers, the geogra- 
phers David Harvey and Edward W. Soja who helped me understand and 
position human agency in a geographical frame. While listening to Edward 
W. Soja, I came to understand that spatial justice seeks to promote more 
progressive and participatory forms of democratic politics and social activ- 
ism and provides new ideas on how to mobilize and maintain cohesive 
coalitions and regional confederations of grassroots and justice-oriented 
social movements. I came to understand that spatial justice is “a struggle 
over geography. ”ć 

The organization of space is of fandamental importance to contempo- 
rary urban planning as studies show that a person’s ZIP code is a stronger 
predictor of his or her overall health” than any other category or distinc- 
tion including, race, gender, and age. Geographical location therefore 
appears to be a key element in producing spatial injustice, exacerbating 
disadvantages while also reinforcing privileges. I have witnessed this 
through my travels from Cuba to Yemen, Varanasi to Berkeley. 

As stated above, the spatial is the social and it reflects and makes mate- 
rial social norms in a very physical and tangible manner. Think of bike 
shares and other micro mobility vehicles;*” these services conceptualize 
micro mobility for a standard persona with capabilities that rarely deviate 
from an ideal, thus resulting in tools that further exacerbate the exclusion 


6 Ibid. Soja, E.W., (2013). Seeking spatial justice (Vol. 16). 

7 Graham, G., Ostrowski, M. and Sabina, A., (2015). Defeating the zip code health para- 
digm: data, technology, and collaboration are key. Health Affairs Blog, 6. 

8 Micro mobility devices include bicycles, e-bikes, electric scooters, electric skateboards, 
shared bicycles, and electric pedal assisted (pedelec) bicycles. 

°? NACTO recently released the latest point-in-time look at ridership numbers across this 
still fast-changing mode of transportation. We found that from 2010-2016 there were 88 
million trips taken on bike-share systems across the United States. Since then, growth sky- 
rocketed: in 2019 alone, people took 136 million trips. All told, over the past decade, a third 
of a billion trips were taken on shared bikes and scooters. 
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Fig. 3.1 Four micro mobility solutions featured in black and white, over a green 
aqua background. These are being piloted and deployed in various cities. Few 
micro mobility solutions or options are designed for people with disabilities and 
older persons. (Source: Victor Pineda) 


of people with disabilities and their ability to use the space on an equal 
basis with others. 

In essence, the great majority of these public-private initiatives have 
done little to think through radical inclusion in the design or deployment 
of these services and have neglected the spatial dimension of justice 
(Fig. 3.1). 

Despite progress in legislation, planning practitioners have failed to 
fully realize the enabling power of physical space. Dominant models of 
disability, such as the medical abnormality and personal tragedy models 
are unjust and fail to address environmental inequity. The Independent 
Living Movement that began across several cities in the 1970s presented 
for the first time a socially and spatially just perspective of disability. This 
socio-spatial model was most clearly seen in the social and spatial justice 
campaigns of advocates living in Berkeley and featured in the Oscar- 
nominated feature documentary film Crip Camp. The way we imagine a 
social phenomenon or the models that we create to understand them have 
practical importance. The models or short-hand approaches we’ve built to 
understanding disability affect the way we build and construct the world 
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around us. Thus, planning practitioners, researchers, and disability rights 
advocates will plan and create environments that can position access and 
equity at the center of a more developed relational and spatial model of 
justice. 

Essentially, the way we relate to the physical environment is fundamen- 
tally constructed by the conceptions we have of “the other,” who is oper- 
ating or acting within and between specified geographies. Spatial justice 
not only can change the way we interact with our environment but more 
importantly how we relate to one another. How we situate bodily differ- 
ences, functional impairments, age, gender, race, class, migration status, 
and sexual orientation, also impacts our physical, mental, and emotional 
health. This inherent insight that the social is spatial and the spatial is 
social is critical to understanding the too often silenced and overlooked 
experiences of individuals and communities that live on the margins. Our 
social contract to a great extent ignores a conceptualization of the injustice 
of space or the spatiality of injustice. A new social contract must center 
space so that we can reframe both the problems and the solutions to 
equity, access, and inclusion in human settlements. 

But before reviewing how radical inclusion can shed light on how we 
can reimagine our conceptions of the other, let us review where these 
conceptions come from in the first place. 


Implicit Bias 


One side effect of socialization is that it tends to establish implicit biases. 
These reinforce stereotypes and influence our perceptions, judgments, 
decisions, and actions. Implicit bias is unconscious. It may even be differ- 
ent from your conscious belief system. Because our conscious brain cannot 
interpret all the information that we see, our initial instincts commonly are 
not based on fully processed interpretations, leading to a reliance on biases 
of some type. Over time, our personal experiences, memories, and the 
influence of socialization produce unconscious biases that at a basic level 
result in rapid categorization of others as either “like me” or “not like 
me.” Implicit bias is therefore an automatic response in the brain in assign- 
ing a person to a group we have coded as “other.” This leads to having 
reduced levels of interest and empathy for that person and forms the basis 
of prejudice and discrimination. 

The literature suggests there are overlapping neural systems that link 
fear with certain groups who are coded as “other.” At the neural level, the 
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magnitude of implicit preferences for in-group and against out-group cor- 
relates with the activation of the amygdala.'° The amygdala is a subcortical 
structure of the brain, part of the limbic system or the emotional brain, 
that has a major role in the “fight-flight response,” and it becomes acti- 
vated within a fraction of a second. The speed of this deeply embedded 
automatic response creates a response well before thoughts and actions 
based on the more reasoned part of the well-meaning person’s brain. 

Studies have demonstrated that our responses differ markedly between 
when we see or hear stimuli from people we consider in-group or out- 
group. Functional MRI (fMRI) results show that when individuals see 
facial images of people from a different ethnic background to their own, it 
often activates the amygdala more than seeing people of the same ethnic- 
ity. The way we respond to different accents can also be explained by 
amygdala response to in-group and out-group memberships. While hear- 
ing someone speaking with a similar accent elicits an enhanced neural 
response, repetition of another group’s accent results in reduced neural 
responses.'! 

Implicit biases about persons with disabilities are pervasive and can lead 
to discrimination due to unfair or prejudicial treatment of people and 
groups. Implicit biases also tend to create spurious categorizations. For 
example, policymakers are prone to vulnerability bias and to consistently 
assume, based on their biases, that persons with disabilities can all be 
grouped together.”? As a result, persons with disabilities tend to be overly 
represented by wheelchair users while underrepresented by persons with 
psychosocial disabilities, mental illness, chronic pain, immunocompro- 
mised individuals, or persons with learning, intellectual or invisible 
disabilities. 

Implicit biases develop over the course of a lifetime, beginning at an 
early age. Empirical studies show a dominant preference or bias toward 
non-disabled bodies, often eliciting sympathy and pity toward persons 
with disabilities or making the false assumption that they are unhappy or 


“https: //nccc.georgetown.edu/bias/module-3/4.php 

“https://blogs.scientificamerican.com/observations /what-neuroimaging-can-tell- 
us-about-our-unconscious-biases/ 

? Assumptions around vulnerability create the expectation that the vulnerability is inherent 
to the individual and not that the vulnerability is created through social structures and social 
conditioning. Too little attention is paid to the political, economic, and cultural positioning 
of vulnerability. The way this tends to manifest in reality is that people are made vulnerable 
by design. Vulnerability by design is therefore often unintentional but is still pervasive. 
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have a deep dissatisfaction with their life. To be sure, implicit biases cause 
us to see and judge people’s traits as being more or less desirable or judge 
them as being more or less valuable to society. In this sense, changing our 
notion of what is justice becomes an inescapable starting point to chal- 
lenge the pervasive power of implicit biases. 


Justice as Fairness 


We need to revisit the way we plan cities because it is becoming clear that adher- 
ing to best practices helps cities become more resilient places. More importantly, 
we must ensure inclusivity is at the heart of how we manage cities. We need to 
create a greater level of livability and embed inclusivity to ensure that everyone 
has equal access to housing and public spaces. We need to put people before profit. 
(Maimunah Mohd Sharif Under-Secretary-General and Executive Director 
of UN-Habitat) 


Justice for people with disabilities is fundamentally a struggle for dig- 
nity, citizenship, and access. Under the dominant notions of justice, those 
who cannot produce value or who have impaired mental faculties are not 
understood to be full members of society. The capacity and capability of 
the so-called “weak” to exercise their rights, agency, and personhood still 
stands as a key litmus test in the definition of and struggle for justice. 

Radical inclusion returns to the roots of justice, where scholars such as 
John Rawls in his A Theory of Justice’? and Justice as Fairness'* have put 
forward progressive ideas of justice centered around a fundamental belief 
that all people deserve to participate fully in every aspect of life. Rawls 
turned to the social contract tradition where justice is understood as the 
outcome of mutual advantage; i.e., that rules of justice are more beneficial 
for everyone than if each individual was to pursue their own advantage on 
their own. This presents several problematic areas for people living with 
disabilities. These areas fundamentally concentrate on the interaction 
between the individual and their environment. 

One problem with contemporary theories of justice is that they are 
often based on “strong assumptions” that may introduce bias or exclude 
certain groups of people from the theory. For example, Martha Nussbaum 


13 Rawls, J. (1971). A Theory of Justice. Cambridge: Belknap Press. 
14 Rawls, J. (1958). Justice as Fairness. The Philosophical Review, 67(2), pp. 164-194. 
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and others argue that Rawls’s theory is unable to account for our duties of 
justice toward the severely disabled (Sen 1980; Kittay 1999; Nussbaum 
2006; Kittay and Carlson 2010). Indeed, Rawls’s theory relies on a con- 
ception of justice that is based on the ability to participate in society, but 
this can exclude the severely disabled, who may not be able to participate 
in the same way as others, due to their cognitive or physical limitations. 
Consequently, people with disabilities may need additional resources and 
support to ensure their wellbeing and allow them to live with dignity. 
These critics challenge Rawls’ purposeful exclusion of the severely disabled 
“non-normal” individuals from analysis. They further point out problems 
with the ability to constitute personhood and the inability to extend jus- 
tice and rights to those that cannot care for themselves or whose cognitive 
capacities limit the capacity of making conscious decisions and being in 
active control of life. 

In the social/human rights model, people are disabled by attitudes and 
environments that discriminate against them. They may have impairments 
of various kinds such as sensory, language, learning, or mobility impair- 
ments, but how disabled or enabled they are is a result of how environ- 
ments are designed and how society responds. For example, a person may 
be strongly myopic (short-sighted), which is a relatively minor but still 
significant visual impairment. Are they disabled? No, society has made it 
easy for them to adjust as their glasses are affordable and readily available. 
Were this not so, driving, watching television, catching a bus, going to the 
cinema, or even identifying people in the street would be a challenge. 
They would, to a degree, be disabled. So do they “have a disability”? No. 
In this way, disability can be seen to be relational, not intrinsic. It depends 
on how society responds to the impairment. The socio-spatial model also 
necessitates the active participation of those who have been historically 
marginalized and excluded in shaping the requisite transformations. 

I argue that a complete transformation of the structures that cause 
exclusion is fundamental to the field of urban planning, policy, and design. 
Too often justice has been relegated to philosophical experiments or nar- 
row interpretations of laws. Radical inclusion expands this limited approach 
by offering a contextual understanding of human capabilities, which are 
routinely deprived by environmental design. These strategies, when 
applied in cities, reposition urban planning as an enabling force for expand- 
ing human agency, individual choice, freedom, and ultimately justice. 
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Wuar Is RADICAL INCLUSION? 


Radical inclusion is about transformation from the inside out, not modifica- 
tion from the outside in. It involves creating an environment where accessibility 
and flexibility are so deeply embedded that special accommodations are rarely, 
if ever, needed, where the able-bodied person is no longer the normative stan- 
dard, but one of a variety of types, and where the disabled person is no longer a 
problem in need of a solution, but a person whose lived experience and expertise 
open new ways of seeing and being for others. (Ele Chenier, Professor in the 
Department of History and Associate Professor in the Department of 
Gender, Sexuality, and Women’s Studies, Simon Fraser University) 


Simple inclusion leaves the structures responsible for the inequality and 
exclusion we see in the world today intact. Radical inclusion calls for a 
transformation of the structure itself. It is also useful to consider that the 
term radical comes from the Latin “radicalis,” meaning “root.” Therefore 
the term should not have connotations of extremes or simply the rejection 
of neoliberalism, but rather is focused on getting to the root of an issue or 
problem so that barriers are removed, people can express themselves fully, 
and their uniqueness be allowed to shine through. Radical inclusion means 
seeing everyone as equal, tackling the roots of inequality, and eliminating 
barriers to unlock human potential for all. 

Radical inclusion is not about inserting persons with disabilities into 
existing structures, but about transforming systems to be inclusive of 
everyone. Inclusive communities put into place measures to support all 
people with disabilities or older persons at home, school, vocational cen- 
ters, sports, cultural events, and in their communities. When barriers exist, 
inclusive communities transform the way they are organized to meet the 
needs of all people. Barriers create obstacles for individuals by denying or 
diminishing their choices. They may also deny or diminish fundamental 
human rights, such as political and public participation, employment, or 
education. Left unchecked, barriers perpetuate exclusion, isolation, dis- 
empowerment, poverty, and inequality. 

The term “radical inclusion” has gained wider cultural awareness par- 
tially due to its inclusion as one of the Ten Principles of Burning Man. The 
principles were developed in 2004 by the festival co-founder Larry Harvey 
as a reflection of the community’s ethos and culture as it had organically 
developed since the event’s inception in the 1980s. Burning Man is a tem- 
porary city, constructed for one week each year (and subsequently decon- 
structed), located in the middle of the Black Rock Desert in Nevada with 
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a population capped at 70,000 paying participants. It has forged a perma- 
nent community of people dedicated to celebrating creativity, self- 
expression, cultural differences, knowledge sharing, and releasing social 
stigma.) As it relates to Burning Man, radical inclusion states that anyone 
may be a part of the event and that no prerequisites exist for participation 
in the Burning Man community. 

Radical inclusion is both a process and a goal to create the cities of 
tomorrow. When we consider how to achieve radical inclusion in our cit- 
ies, if radical inclusion is the transformation of structures that caused 
exclusion, radically inclusive cities require a transformation of the systems 
in cities that promoted exclusion. For cities this means policies that 
encourage radical inclusion as well as targeted Universal Design that 
achieve it. There is a need for a new approach because of the context of the 
environments, trends, and issues that we as a global community are cur- 
rently facing. This includes rapid urbanization and technological transfor- 
mation of all parts of society, as well as the health, social, and economic 
upheaval caused by the COVID-19 pandemic. But how can disability jus- 
tice theories and concepts of radical inclusion be advanced without a mili- 
tant overthrow of the existing systems that are working? By building the 
world we want without destroying the one we already have. 


DISABILITY JUSTICE AS A LENS FOR ADVANCING 
RADICAL INCLUSION 


I have chosen to purposefully provide a broad notion of disability justice, 
one that is inclusive of a broader framework of disability rights, but at the 
same time expands it and makes it more relevant to our time. As a result, 
there could be other more narrow approaches, but here are five definitions 
that can help elucidate what disability justice is and how the term is applied 
in this book: 


1. Disability justice is the recognition and promotion of the rights of 
people with disabilities to participate fully in society, and the dis- 
mantling of the barriers and discrimination that prevent them 
from doing so. 


15 https: //www.higherlogic.com/blog/what-burning-mans-10-principles-can-teach-you- 
about-building-community/ 
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2. Disability justice is a movement that seeks to create a world where 
people with disabilities are not only included, but also valued, 
respected, and celebrated for their unique perspectives and 
contributions. 

3. Disability justice is an intersectional approach to addressing the 
complex interplay of ableism, racism, sexism, homophobia, and 
other forms of oppression experienced by people with disabilities, 
and working toward a more inclusive and equitable society. 

4. Disability justice is the application of the principles of social justice 
to the rights and experiences of people with disabilities, with a focus 
on addressing the root causes of discrimination and inequality, and 
empowering individuals to live their lives to the fullest. 

5. Disability justice is the recognition that disability is not a personal 
tragedy or individual deficit, but a natural part of the human experi- 
ence that should be embraced and supported, rather than stigma- 
tized and marginalized. 


Each of the above definitions expands and builds on the evolving notion 
of disability as noted in the preamble of the UNCRPD. Disability justice 
thus has a relative salience that is contextualized within every city’s par- 
ticular norms, values,'® and changing expectations. Further, the relative 
position of the notion should be explored in relation to the city’s capabil- 
ity to respond to emerging issues and themes. 

The disability justice movement builds upon the work of the disability 
rights movement, which has fought for decades to secure rights for dis- 
abled people and recognize their social position.” By taking a more 
context-specific approach, we can better understand how disabled people 


16 As opposed to a narrow, intersectional, and anti-capitalist approach to disability justice. 

17 For more clarification, I disagree with previous scholars that narrow the notion of dis- 
ability justice. As I argue that disability justice is inseparable from the specific culture position 
of disability. As I have written before in my book, “Building the Inclusive City: Governance, 
Access and the Urban Transformation of Dubai” we should consider the salience or procliv- 
ity of various communities to adopt these rights. As such any contemporary urban approaches 
to disability justice should consider the position of each city’s particular journey toward dis- 
ability rights. Taking a more context-specific approach helps us understand the ways in which 
these communities and localities secured rights for disabled people, and others. Urban plan- 
ners and future scholars should explore the specific ways by which they recognized the social 
position and the relative intersectionality of disabled people in their cities and the way varies 
intersectional identities may interact. The disability rights movement created the legal, politi- 
cal, and social preconditions for a disability justice movement to emerge. 
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in different cities and communities have secured their rights and how their 
experiences are shaped by other forms of marginalization. The disability 
rights movement has laid the groundwork for the emergence of a disability 
justice movement, a newer movement that centered the struggle of dou- 
bly marginalized by intersectional identities. Thus newer notions of dis- 
ability justice are able to create the legal, political, cultural, and social 
preconditions for more culturally specific and holistic policy responses. 

In order to go beyond the full participation of people with disabilities, 
that is to say their radical inclusion, it becomes indispensable to ensure 
that disability justice becomes part of institutional structures and is mature 
and ingrained in social norms. In turn, disability justice advocates for the 
removal of all forms of oppression thus revolving around all disabled peo- 
ple including “disabled people of color, immigrants with disabilities, 
queers with disabilities, trans and gender non-conforming people with dis- 
abilities, people with disabilities who are houseless, people with disabilities 
who are incarcerated, and people with disabilities who have had their 
ancestral lands stolen, amongst others.”'® 


DEFINING RADICAL INCLUSION AS A FRAMEWORK 
FOR URBAN TRANSFORMATION 


Radical inclusion is a framework that goes beyond simply promoting full 
participation and seeks to fundamentally transform systems in order to 
eliminate the agency deprivations that prevent individuals and communi- 
ties from achieving their full potential. This approach recognizes that indi- 
viduals and communities may be excluded or marginalized for a variety of 
reasons, including disability, race, gender, sexuality, and other forms of 
identity. Radical inclusion seeks to address these issues at their root, by 
creating inclusive systems that allow individuals and communities to exer- 
cise agency and make their own choices about how to live their lives. This 
approach recognizes that inclusive systems are essential for building more 
resilient and equitable societies and for unleashing the potential of all indi- 
viduals and communities. 

Disability justice implies the removal of all barriers as a concrete strat- 
egy to advancing radical inclusion. These can be in the form of physical, 
attitudinal, legal, regulatory, or policy barriers and can also simply be a 


18 Piepzna-Samarasinha, Leah Lakshmi (2018). Care Work: Dreaming Disability Justice. 
Vancouver, BC, Canada: Arsenal Pulp Press. 
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lack of information being available in accessible formats. No matter what 
form they take, these barriers prevent people from being able to fully and 
“radically” participate. Promoting equality of opportunities and access to 
services and information for persons with disabilities is also critical to strat- 
egies for reducing poverty and the effective realization of the Sustainable 
Development Goals (SDGs) and the shared objectives of the international 
community. 

Disability justice is also one of the most powerful tools available in 
helping to advance spatial justice (Soja 1990; Harvey 2001). Because 
space is socially produced, it can therefore also be socially changed. The 
spatial shapes the social as much as the social shapes the spatial and spatial 
justice or injustice can be seen as both an outcome and a process. ° There 
is no spatial justice without disability justice. Applying a disability lens to 
urban planning through historic eras creates an innovative multidisci- 
plinary framework for understanding social and physical exclusion 
over time. 

Distribution of space is an important aspect of realizing justice for dis- 
abled persons. It is only just if it is to the advantage of the least well-off 
stakeholder. Where environmental elements—and space itself—are con- 
ceived for the most part as fixed, immobile, and inflexible, planners may 
not see how their actions exercise a normalizing vision of physical ability 
that is socially constructed. Out of this notion a larger set of theories can 
be criticized and a new broader theory of justice can be formulated. If, 
however, disability is continuously held as a property of an individual inde- 
pendent of an environment, just theories of disability can never emerge. 

The philosophies of the independent living movement and their politi- 
cal struggles have uncovered new truths about space and the inequity of 
its distribution but have not achieved the full potential possible with a 
spatial lens. Justice and democracy itself are at risk if spatial exclusion per- 
sists. Let the lessons learned and the struggles fought inform us and help 
us shape an open and more perfect union not just for people with disabili- 
ties but for everyone. My contribution is building on the literature by 
bringing into focus the enabling and disabling role of the environment 
and presenting disability justice as a tool to understand human agency 
more broadly, ultimately leading to the unlocking of capabilities through 
better design. 


https: //www.jssj.org/wp-content/uploads/2012/12/JSSJ1-len4.pdf 
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How Equity Relates to Justice 


PolicyLink defines equity as “just and fair inclusion into a society in which 
all can participate, prosper, and reach their full potential. Unlocking the 
promise of the nation by unleashing the promise in us all.”?° Inclusiveness 
is a vital component of the digital transformation required to create more 
equitable and just cities. But equitable cities are about more than just pro- 
viding access to new technologies, they extend right back to the basic 
planning and design decisions that occur throughout the development 
and expansion of cities. 

Equity within cities forms part of the greater challenge to create social 
justice, by expanding opportunities for all persons, especially for persons 
with disabilities, older persons, or those who are adversely affected by poli- 
cies that cause racial or economic exclusion. It is the responsibility of gov- 
ernments, institutions, decision makers, and city leaders to seek to reduce 
inequity by prioritizing the needs of those people in society who are rou- 
tinely excluded from accessing urban environments or services within 
their cities. 

Equity moves beyond notions of equality to incorporate policies that 
respond to difference. This has the effect of driving decision-making 
toward equitable policies that actively seek to reduce harm or exclusion of 
certain members of society. Equity is also intersectional in that there are a 
large number of overlaps between the pursuit of equitable cities and social 
justice and issues that affect community engagement and environmen- 
tal issues. 


Targeted Universalism as a Policy Tool for Radical Inclusion 


Planning scholars and practitioners are powerful allies in promoting, pro- 
tecting, and ensuring that persons with disabilities can exercise their rights 
and participate equally in city life. They play a key role in not only altering 
the built environment (i.e., removing unnecessary barriers) but also 
actively promoting the participation of persons with disabilities as a tar- 
geted underrepresented group. 

Let us assume for simplicity that there are ten constraints reducing 
opportunities for group A, and two of those constraints are reducing 
opportunities for group B. If fifty percent of group A is constrained by 1 


20 American Planning Association https: //www.planning.org/knowledgebase/equity/ 
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and 2 and only ten percent of group B is constrained by 1 and 2, we might 
assume that since A is disproportionately constrained by 1 and 2, group A 
would disproportionately benefit from the removal of 1 and 2. 

Suppose that the presence of any of the constraints is sufficient to deny 
opportunity. A universal policy that removed constraints 1 and 2 would 
vastly increase the opportunity movement of group B. It would not, how- 
ever, change the conditions of group A because there are still eight remain- 
ing constraints reducing opportunity for that group. Yet the failure of 
group A to translate the policy into opportunity might be seen as a failure 
on the part of group A, and not a failure of policy. 

What this false universalism fails to address is that groups of people are 
differently situated in relation to institutional and policy dynamics. If one 
only looks at one or two constraints, one is likely to inaccurately assume 
that groups who are in very different circumstances are in fact similar. The 
flaw in this false universalism is not overcome by anti-discrimination poli- 
cies. One could argue that the disfavored group is not being discriminated 
against in a traditional sense. Instead, their situatedness is causing the dis- 
advantage. It is important and appropriate to remove the institutional and 
situational constraints of group A. This is the universal part of the effort. 
But it is equally important to remove the additional constraints that are 
experienced by group B. This is the targeted part of the effort. Failure to 
do so in issues related to race will not only reproduce racialized disparities, 
it will also continue to support divisive racialized meaning and discourse. 


THE New REALITY 


The future is accessible and radically diverse. This future is within reach. 
We are imagineers for the future we want to build, and there are new ideas 
and technologies emerging that are producing solutions that result in 
faster, better, and cheaper outcomes. The way we perceive the problem— 
is the problem. A problem is an invitation to reimagine, innovate, and lead 
the way to radical inclusion. Together we are catalysts to a more accessible 
and inclusive future. 

Cities define urban life as the collection of places where social groups 
interact with or ignore one another; where order and resistance meet. 
Urban planning must be repositioned as an enabling force for expanding 
human agency, individual choice, and freedom. New models can be cre- 
ated and lives changed by lowering barriers to participation, redressing 
social exclusion, and empowering individuals to be active in civic life. 
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These models and changes are not uniform, there will be variations from 
city to city, state to state, and country to country. 

Every human life has value, but during that life most people will also 
encounter many obstacles. At the same time, every human life has limitless 
potential. Every place or every person is endowed with possibilities and 
particularities that make that place or person unique. The challenge is to 
understand the real barriers and remove them at their root so that physical 
and human potential can be unlocked. The future is urban, with cities that 
are accessible and radically diverse. The future is within reach. 


EMERGING APPROACHES TO RADICAL INCLUSION 
IN PRACTICE 


What is the extent to which radical inclusion is an inescapable imperative 
for cities? How do we better understand and evaluate governance within 
cities? In previous sections we explored how radical inclusion can advance 
governance and how crucial it is to transforming our current institutions. 
The following sections help us create performance criteria for advancing 
resilient and responsive systems of the future. The creation of radically 
inclusive practices offers functional and emotional benefits to city and 
team leaders, policymakers, and other urban stakeholders looking to 
implement measures to improve the accessibility and resilience of 
their cities. 
When implemented correctly radical inclusion can: 


l. Eliminate individual and group agency deprivations 


(a) Unlock human potential and enhance individual agency through 
more holistic policies and broad based governance 

(b) Collectively empower marginalized groups, to foster more 
socially resilient and cohesive societies 

(c) Create accountability mechanisms to lower discrimination and 
social friction through an integrated, evidence based, capability 
enhancing approach to urban policy 


2. Inspire individuals and organizations to achieve new goals 


(a) Help foster growth in under-appreciated resources such as 
human capital, social capital, knowledge capital, and a new 
unaccounted resource—inspirational capital 
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(b) 


New forms of capital accumulation can generate greater wealth 
and social wellbeing 

Explicit and continuous learning, capacity building, and 
empowerment 

Measure productivity and creativity in the workplace and com- 
munity at large 

Belief and pride that cities can work better for everyone 
Demonstrate through effective benchmarking that diversity, 
equity, access, and inclusion are demonstrably creating a world 
that’s better for all of us 

Help create tangible, validated, and proven tools to unlock 
underutilized resources and drive investments for an inclusive 
transformation agenda 


3. Data, monitoring, and evaluation criteria drive impact 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


Integrated measures drive progress on ESG and capital 
accounting 

Increase confidence from the fact that these goals are measur- 
able, stakeholders are accountable to paving the way toward 
common goals, and are committed to building a radically inclu- 
sive future 

New data, monitoring and evaluation criteria can create a road- 
map toward an inclusive future 


In conclusion, the adoption of emerging approaches to radical inclu- 
sion in urban planning can have a transformative impact on marginalized 
communities. By eliminating agency deprivations and promoting social 


cohesion, 


cities can empower these groups and unlock their potential, 


leading to increased productivity and creativity in the workplace, as well as 
lower discrimination and social friction. By demonstrating the tangible 
benefits of diversity, equity, access, and inclusion, cities can also inspire 
individuals and organizations to achieve new goals and create more inclu- 
sive and resilient societies. The next chapters will offer more insights into 
how these approaches are applied and elaborate on implications for their 
greater adoption. 


CALLOUT Box—NeEws ARTICLE 


The importance of ensuring inclusive and accessible public spaces 
Source: Open Access Government 
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Consider This What some social commentators call “social cleansing still 
does go on,” acknowledged a local government planner. Neighbors 
describe the eviction of a homeless person from public spaces in his 
London borough as heartless. While accessible public spaces have always 
been limited by rules, the regulations that set out who can enter and what 
is permitted within are frequently challenged. As public spaces are used in 
a variety of ways, governments and organizations responsible for manag- 
ing them respond by rewriting the terms of access to those spaces through 
new laws and regulations. In this way, the rules of access to public space 
are essentially mediated by organizations with more power and then 
tested, questioned, or contested by those with less. 

These types of issues are important because the accessibility and inclu- 
sivity of public spaces is an important aspect of a city’s culture and democ- 
racy. Public spaces play a crucial role in fostering a sense of community and 
enabling people to participate in the social and political life of the city. It 
is therefore important to ensure that public spaces are designed, managed, 
and regulated in a way that promotes accessibility and inclusivity for all 
members of the community. 

There are also implications related to the privatization of public spaces, 
where accessibility issues arise if private entities are responsible for manag- 
ing and maintaining the space. In these cases, there is a heightened risk 
that the private owners or land managers may prioritize their own interests 
and agendas over the needs of the broader public. This can result in exclu- 
sionary practices, such as the eviction of homeless people or the displace- 
ment of persons with disabilities, for example by making it harder for 
people with mobility limitations to access certain areas. 
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CHAPTER 4 


How Cities Shape Our Experience 


Abstract Cities need to be places of inclusion, belonging, and access. 
Failing to do so leads to social and economic costs for citizens, such as the 
marginalization and exclusion of persons with disabilities and older per- 
sons from participating in important services and activities. The construc- 
tion industry shapes our built environment and has a significant role to 
play in ensuring cities are places of inclusion and access to create a more 
equitable future for us all. However, current practices within the construc- 
tion industry are failing to accommodate persons with disabilities and 
older persons. Inclusive practices in construction management require 
technical approaches that support project delivery. The construction 
industry can inform and support policy objectives, but it is lacking in its 
management approach to ensure accessibility for all. There is a need for 
integrated approaches that are embedded in the standard operating proce- 
dures of cities, companies, and the wider construction industry to absorb 
the costs of accessibility over the life cycle of building or infrastructure 
developments. City leaders and construction companies must engage local 
communities in participatory planning and share effective processes and 
best practices for incorporating accessibility principles into their projects. 


Keywords Construction industry ° Urban future ° Radical inclusion ° 
Social and economic cost ¢ Inclusive practices ¢ Construction 
management ¢ Best practices ® Participatory planning 
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The challenges of the new society are the challenges of the city. The majority of the 
world’s population already lives in cities and this proportion only continues to 
rise. Therefore, cities are places where all the challenges and contradictions of 
the social human system emerge. Cities are where we witness everything in its 
most exaggerated manner—all the different conflicts of society. Whether we are 
talking about the future of work or the future of the social contract, all of the 
big issues are perfectly represented in the new urban reality. (Joan Clos, Former 
Executive Director of UN Habitat, Former Mayor of Barcelona) 


At the age of ten, three years after moving to the United States and my 
parents’ divorce, I was preparing to meet up with my father. I clearly 
remember my mother choosing New York City as the backdrop to this 
encounter. The physical and spatial embodiment of liberty, opportunity, 
and prosperity were values that my mother sought to highlight as she con- 
vinced my father that it was necessary to my development for our family to 
permanently move and set roots in Newport Beach, at the time one of the 
most accessible and affluent cities in California. 

Through my mother’s insistence and geographical intention, I came to 
understand that cities are the embodiment of our values, a representation 
of a community’s collective imagination. Cities agglomerate people’s 
wants, needs, priorities, failures, and successes. By the time I reconnected 
with my father in New York that hot summer, I had already lived in or 
visited family in many diverse urban centers. Caracas, Geneva, Newport 
Beach, and Belgrade each held a piece of my home, each had roots, and 
each had meaning. Each hometown was so different. Each carried a legacy 
of what the community valued. Each was built, inhabited, used, and main- 
tained in wildly different ways. 

Most historians and social scientists treat cities as mere settings. In fact, 
urban places play a far greater role and are pivotal in shaping our experi- 
ences.! Each of the above cities shaped my own experience, my under- 
standing of the world around me, and ultimately my understanding of 
myself. Each city (and its citizens) held different assumptions of who the 
city was built for and how I could function. In bigger cities daily life has a 
faster, artificial rhythm and, for good and ill, people and agencies affect 
each other through externalities (uncompensated effects) whose impact is 
inherently geographical. 


! Harris, R. (2021) How Cities Matter. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press (Elements 
in Global Urban History). doi: 10.1017/9781108782432. 
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Richard Harris (2021) addresses this by saying, “In economic terms, 
urban concentration enables efficiency and promotes innovation while 
raising the costs of land, housing, and labor. Socially, it can alienate or 
provide anonymity, while fostering new forms of community. It creates 
congestion and pollution, posing challenges for governance. Some effects 
extend beyond urban borders, creating cultural change.” The character of 
cities varies by country and world region, but it has generic qualities, a 
claim best tested by comparing places that are most different. These quali- 
ties intertwine, creating built environments that endure. To fully compre- 
hend such path dependency, we need to develop a synthetic vision that is 
historically and geographically informed. 

This is the urban century. Half of humanity already lives in towns and 
cities and it is projected that within the next 50 years, more than two- 
thirds of the planet’s population will be urbanized. Forecasts show the 
overall growth of the world’s population and the ongoing shift of people 
moving from rural to urban areas will add another 2.5 billion people to 
cities by 2050.? This rate of urbanization translates to more than 87 mil- 
lion people moving into cities each year. But of the 4 billion people glob- 
ally living in cities, one third of them live in slums. The rapid pace in which 
people are moving into cities will force everyone from city leaders and 
urban planners to those of us who simply call cities home to consider the 
consequences of failing to provide healthy, safe, and accessible environ- 
ments to all the current and future inhabitants of the world’s cities. Our 
understanding of the core values of cities and evolving priorities of average 
citizens are shaping the broader and farther-reaching array of choices we 
make about the cities we inhabit. These choices are more consequential 
now than at any time in history. 


THE CosT OF EXCLUSION AND THE POWER 
OF IMAGINARY CITIES 


Cities have the potential to accelerate the main premise of this book, radi- 
cal inclusion, and do so by unlocking human agency and shaping human 
flourishing.* The ideas around human development, human agency, and 


?United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Population Division, 
(2018). 2018 Revision of the World Urbanization Prospects. https://esa.un.org/unpd/wup/ 
3 The idea of flourishing has a long history, coming from Aristotle (where it is called eudai- 
monia). A life of eudaimonia is a life in which one fulfills one’s potential as a human being. 
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human flourishing are vital to the way we imagine cities and construct 
civic life. Cities, towns, and human settlements shape our interactions and 
these interactions shape the way one fulfills one’s potential as a human being. 

This is, first and foremost, a matter of justice. And the capabilities 
approach, developed under Amartya Sen and Martha Nussbaum, provides 
a mechanism for measuring justice in terms of a place’s “ability to secure 
to citizens a list of central capabilities”* (Nussbaum 2007, p. 281). 
Thinking in terms of capabilities allows for the assessment of whether a 
society is truly just and equal. 

The ramifications of poor urban planning are severe. Poor urban plan- 
ning exacerbates inequality through capability deprivations. Poor urban 
planning increases inequality by preventing some citizens from being able 
to fully participate in public life, while affording others with relative privi- 
leges by design. That people with disabilities, for example, are allowed to 
work in any given country means little if the streets prevent wheelchair 
users from accessing them, if buses are unable to accommodate them, if 
workplaces fail to provide appropriate sick leave, and so on. The same is 
true when considering all nature of rights and opportunities: the right to 
education, to marry, to have children, etc. Especially in very large cities 
located in developing countries, informal developments can increase the 
marginalization of resident populations by crowding people together, 
restricting mobility, and consequently depriving persons with disabilities 
their wellbeing, dignity, and the benefits of social and economic develop- 
ment on an equal basis with others. So far, poorly planned cities create a 
range of physical and digital barriers, limiting access to information and 
mobility options. They deprive human capabilities, increase vulnerability 
to environmental hazards, and exclude people from accessing services. 

Human agency is one of the main reasons cities thrive but with the 
wrong approaches human agency (free laissez faire market approaches) 
can also accelerate and obstruct radical inclusion. Cities can set the rules 
and adopt standards that enhance human capabilities. Over the past few 
years (think of remote work) we have seen an immediate economic impact 
on the lives of their inhabitants (especially persons with significant disabili- 
ties who are returning to work in greater numbers). Urban policies and 
municipal services play a crucial role in unlocking human agency and in 


*Nussbaum, Martha C. (2007). Frontiers of Justice: Disability, Nationality, Species 
Membership. In Frontiers of Justice. Harvard University Press. https://doi. 
org/10.4159/9780674041578. 
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turn shaping human flourishing. Cities thus become testaments to their 
times and carry legacies as the physical manifestation of the social values of 
the period. For all their inhabitants, cities serve as centers of life, economic 
activity, and community. In fulfilling this role, cities become places of 
belonging and the inability to access your city indicates first and foremost 
that city leaders don’t believe you belong.® 

How we think about cities and the people that inhabit them shape the 
way they are built and how they are used. What we choose to fund, build, 
demolish, and redesign indicates what we value and, if not properly done, 
can be detrimental to city dwellers’ life and human agency. Failing to ret- 
rofit old and inaccessible public transportation, for example, indicates that 
city leaders don’t believe that the mobility of the elderly and the disabled 
is a worthy priority. 

Urban settlements on aggregate are better than rural settlements in 
affording diverse individual choices, and the capacity to act and interact 
with others (much different than themselves). Human flourishing goes 
beyond simply exercising choices with the aim of influencing the individ- 
ual’s life conditions and chances. Human flourishing can be understood as 
an effort to find fulfillment and realize one’s individual potential in the 
context of a larger society, each with the right to do the same.” While 
urbanization offers to unlock human potential as it brings forward eco- 
nomic and social benefits, it also brings significant demographic, political, 
and equity challenges. The development of new and expanded urban envi- 
ronments results in infrastructure, programs, and services with the capa- 
bility to either enable or impede the participation of some members of 
society. These challenges must be overcome by ensuring that belonging is 
designed into cities as they evolve into the smart cities of tomorrow. There 
is a need for city leaders and planners to put in place policies and planning 


5 Schweik, S (2010). The Ugly Laws: Disability in Public. NYU Press. 

°For further reading on explicit exclusion of certain groups of people from urban life, see 
literature on segregation, apartheid, and for references on the experiences of persons with 
disabilities, see literature and writing by Susan Schweik on “ugly laws.” 

7 The idea of vulnerability is born out of the insight that human beings are soft and capable 
of being wounded. Human flourishing embraces our shared humanity and serves everyone’s 
interest. Humans are both fragile and resilient. Human flourishing is both the optimal con- 
tinuing development of human beings’ potentials and living well as a human being, which 
means being engaged in relationships and activities that are meaningful, that is aligned with 
both their own values and humanistic values, in a way that is satisfying to them. Rooted in 
Aristotelian ethics, it values health intrinsically and applies universally to all human lives. 
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principles that ensure the most vulnerable people in society aren’t 
left behind. 


MAKING IMAGINARY CITIES REAL 


Well planned urban settlements afford their citizens access to economic 
opportunities, cultural experiences, and community, in large part due to 
the talents, resources, desires, and interests of individuals working together. 
What happens then, when the only way to access a city’s services is by 
owning and operating a car, or when getting fresh vegetables from a 
neighborhood market necessitates navigating around missing or broken 
sidewalks, or through unsafe roads or dangerous intersections? What does 
it mean when a city’s services, resources, or even technological advances 
leave behind those who could most benefit from them? Or perhaps, more 
importantly, how can we strengthen the capacities of cities to leave no one 
behind, to lock no one out of progress and success? 

To answer these questions and realize the radical inclusion in cities of 
tomorrow, city officials, developers, planners, and regular citizens should 
consider the factors shaping cities now, from climate change, to urbaniza- 
tion, to the rise of global pandemics. In order to imagine what a safe, 
resilient, smart, and radically inclusive city could look like we have to 
understand why our concept of the city matters now more than any time 
in history. 

In this chapter, I contend that cities matter because the future of 
humanity will be won or lost in cities, and specifically in the manner in 
which radical inclusion will shape the legacy of this urban century. This 
chapter will first explore why this is delving into what it means for a city to 
be a place of inclusion, belonging, and access, but more importantly we 
will explore the social and economic costs of cities that fail to work for 
their citizens by exploring how the ubiquity of urban barriers deprive per- 
sons with disabilities* and older persons of their fundamental rights, and 
further marginalize or exclude large segments of the population from par- 
ticipating equally in health services, employment, education, or social pro- 
tective services. This chapter concludes with a few key points on how and 
why to apply radically inclusive strategies in the urban century. It will also 
explore how major crises, such as a global health pandemic, can impact the 


Pineda, V (2008). Enabling Justice: Spatializing Disability in the Built Environment. 
Critical Planning Journal 15 (2008): 111-23. 
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functioning of cities and the services they provide for the world’s billions 
of urban residents. 


THE INFLUENCE AND SHORTCOMINGS 
OF THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


The construction industry plays an important role in helping to shape a 
more equitable urban future. In fact, construction was one of the first 
businesses that humans developed. We are largely reliant on it for our 
accommodation, places of work, transportation, and recreation. The built 
environment is constructed in a great part by the practices, values, norms, 
and operating guidelines of the construction industry. But the current set 
of standardized processes within the construction industry is failing per- 
sons with disabilities and older persons. The impact of this failure contin- 
ues to carry significant costs to all stakeholders interested in building a 
more inclusive and sustainable urban future. 

Construction management is a discipline of practices and processes that 
enable the delivery of projects, programs, and entire elements (like neigh- 
borhoods, economic zones, and infrastructure) of the built environment. 
Construction management can be regarded as the practical application 
and convergence of policy intentions (economic, social, and political) and 
delivers elements of such policies in the built environment. For older per- 
sons and persons with disabilities, inclusive practices in construction man- 
agement require technical approaches that support overall project delivery. 
It is an essential professional service that has extensive connections to 
other subject fields such as planning, design, and operation within the 
built environment sector. 

The construction industry can inform and support policy objectives 
and design specifications (such as Universal Design) by engaging fully in 
the planning, design, and pre-construction process with all stakeholders. 
The construction industry can share field and project management experi- 
ence in the design, constructability, and usability of important accessibility 
features and design standards in construction, design, and delivery of vital 
public infrastructure. 

Construction management is the important process that considers both 
the macro and micro sphere of the entire lifecycle of the built environ- 
ment. The macro sphere of construction management covers issues at the 
national or international level such as industry statistics, analysis, and 
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projections on codes and standards, building information management, 
procurement and contracts, supply networks, workforce productivity, and 
workplace health and safety. The micro sphere of construction manage- 
ment considers specific issues related to the delivery of projects such as 
feasibility studies, cost plans, design justification, process schedules, risk 
assessments, quality and traceability assurance, productivity analysis, ser- 
vice level agreements, and post occupancy evaluation.’ 

But one area where construction management is severely lacking at 
both the macro and micro sphere level is a management approach that is 
inclusive of all people—no matter their age or functional limitations—and 
of the legal mandates to ensure that spaces are accessible and useful to the 
public. There is no explicit mention of “managing” accessibility in the 
construction management process. For major infrastructure develop- 
ments, the operation and maintenance costs (commonly referred to as 
O&M) over the lifetime of an asset is in the range of 40-80 percent of the 
initial construction costs to build the asset. While the O&M costs accrue 
over many years or decades after completion of the initial build, these 
O&M cost components are largely determined early on, during the design 
and engineering phase. 

Nevertheless, no one is taking ownership of accessibility in this space 
and as a consequence many costly and mission critical mistakes are occur- 
ring. While designing in accessibility costs around 2 percent of total design 
and construction cost, a retrofit can increase construction costs from 
10-200 percent of original costs. There is a criminal lack of management 
experience and oversight. If we don’t intentionally manage inclusion in 
construction management, we accidentally reproduce exclusion, we repro- 
duce barriers, we reproduce gaps and costly mistakes. 


ASSET MANAGEMENT AND PARTICIPATORY PLANNING 


Asset managers are assigned to manage the costs of maintenance for each 
city asset, so in the case of a new public precinct development this might 
include park benches, lampposts, cross walks, curb cuts, public buildings, 
and all other assets within these public buildings. Asset managers also 
develop or oversee the development of recommendations on prioritized 
strategic maintenance and capital project programs for city infrastructure 


°Chen, Z. (2019). Grand challenges in construction management. Frontiers in Built 
Environment, 5(31). Available from: https://doi.org/10.3389/fbuil.2019.00031. 
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using historical, current use, condition, replacement cost, maintenance 
costs, and other data consistent with asset management principles and best 
practices. They also ensure the safety of these assets and the work carried 
out, yet do not monitor the accessibility of these assets. 

Asset management refers to a planned approach for managing and 
investing in a municipality’s infrastructure. But in the status quo, this 
doesn’t extend to incorporating accessibility. As anticipated above, incor- 
porating accessibility from the outset and addressing all phases of the proj- 
ect life cycle should be viewed as a vital risk mitigation and cost saving 
measure for cities committed to accessibility and inclusion. By including 
accessibility in the initial design considerations rather than adding them as 
an afterthought, this ensures an integrated approach to the final usability 
and long-term impact of the project that benefits people through the 
human life cycle of all ages and abilities. 

So the term, “build it in, don’t bolt it on,” has real significance to effi- 
cient infrastructure design and construction. This point took center stage 
at a recent discussion with the head of asset management in the Department 
of Municipalities and Transport of Abu Dhabi, where we realized that this 
was a big opportunity; a way to understand assets in an entirely new way. 
A way to also assess the costs of exclusion and the cost savings of accessible 
products and accessible assets. 

In every construction project there are trade-offs. Neither physical 
infrastructure nor the construction industry exist in the theoretical space 
of policy, but in the nuts and bolts, where the rubber meets the road. 
There will always be difficult decisions to make in terms of design specifi- 
cations, budgets, operations, supply chains, access reviews, project time- 
lines, staffing, and usability testing. However, an integrated approach that 
is embedded in the standard operating procedures of the city, company, or 
industry allows costs such as those associated with designing in accessibil- 
ity to be absorbed and amortized over the life cycle of a project. 

City planners, leaders, and the companies that construct our urban 
infrastructure and environments must engage local communities via par- 
ticipatory planning to ensure ongoing community involvement initiatives 
during the planning and design stage of urban developments. Major com- 
panies working in the construction industry need to cooperate with one 
another to share effective processes and best practices that lead to efficient 
and effective incorporation of accessibility principles. A good example of 
this is the Considerate Constructors Scheme, which is a nonprofit, inde- 
pendent organization founded by the United Kingdom’s construction 
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industry to share stakeholder engagement, accessibility, and sustainability 
best practices. 

There is a clear opportunity here, as the construction industry is notori- 
ously slow to adopt many of the latest technological and social innovations 
that have been far more rapidly integrated into other industries. So as the 
construction industry is still evolving to take onboard the opportunities 
presented by digital transformation and new technologies such as 3D 
printing, there is also scope for the industry to embed accessibility pro- 
cesses in the same manner that safety considerations have been integrated 
into the construction management process in the past. Each of these 
trends could have a massive impact on increasing participation and inclu- 
sion of persons with disabilities and older persons into daily life. There is 
still much progression and maturity yet to occur in the industry, so our 
time is now. Those leaders and early adopters that successfully operational- 
ize accessibility and inclusion will have the opportunity to shape industry 
wide standards that everyone else will follow. 


How THE PANDEMIC HIGHLIGHTED THE NEED 
FOR INTEGRATED APPROACHES 


The pandemic has highlighted gaps of legislation, public policies, and effective 
measures. It has highlighted lack of accessibility to hospitals, health care, and 
information. During quarantine there was lack of access to food and essential 
services and difficulties in the exercise of human rights such as education and 
work. The solution to these problems is universal accessibility. (Maria Soledad 
Cisternas Special Envoy of the UN Secretary-General on Disability and 
Accessibility) 


Much has been written about the pandemic’s impact on urban plan- 
ning. The pandemic accelerated existing trends such as increasing rates of 
urbanization, digital transformation, climate change, and the inadequacy 
of our global health systems.'° As my friend Emilia Saiz, Secretary General 
of United Cities and Local Governments, likes to remind me, “Cities are 
on the front lines of global development, this is more evident each day, we 
cannot solve global challenges without more integrated local approaches. 
The ways in which we develop solutions matter now more than ever. The 


10 Anderson, J., Rainie, L. and Vogels, E.A., (2021). Experts say the “new normal” in 2025 
will be far more tech-driven, presenting more big challenges. Pew Research Center, 18. 
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COVID-19 pandemic, including the responses to it, demonstrated a seri- 
ous threat to global health, the provision of city services, and the liveli- 
hood and wellbeing of billions.” Findings from the Equity and Access 
Learning Series, co-organized by UCLG, GIZ, and World Enabled found 
that containment measures themselves actually threatened the lives of 
some of the nearly 550 million persons with disabilities and older persons 
that live in urban areas when for instance many people became cut off 
from access to vital home or specialist health services. The imposed limita- 
tions on mobility, participation, expression, and social interactions had 
unprecedented political, economic, and social implications. 

The COVID-19 outbreak was a universal global phenomenon, yet saw 
a wide range of responses. All countries were forced to prepare, respond, 
and recover, but each did so in a different way. However, for cities and 
towns in low- and middle-income countries, the pandemic presented a 
greater challenge due to weaker health care systems and lack of social 
safety nets. These challenges were amplified again for cities that host large 
populations of refugees and displaced people, either living in camps or 
squatting in slums and low-income settlements in urban areas. The large 
metro regions in the United States faced similar challenges, such as in New 
York City, Chicago, and Los Angeles where the hardest hit neighborhoods 
consisted predominantly of low-income Black and Latino residents. 

The forces that control the ability for people to participate in their cities 
and people’s wellbeing in general have also been exacerbated by the 
COVID-19 pandemic." It has exposed areas of weakness within institu- 
tions and services that become absolute priorities for people facing imme- 
diate concerns. The pandemic presented us with a range of responses in 
different cities around the world, some that proved far more successful 
than others. It also presented us with the opportunity to decide what our 
new normal is—do we simply want to go back to how things were before? 

Many of the impacts of the pandemic caused distortions to background 
urbanization trends by altering the population growth rates or the areas 


1 Impacts were not evenly distributed across neighborhoods and populations. Those living 
in poor conditions were at higher risk of serious complications, they were also disproportion- 
ately affected. People who were above 60 years of age and also living with disabilities experi- 
enced higher risk due to existing health conditions. This can be exacerbated by having 
limited or restricted mobility, limited access to health centers, limited access to social services 
and poor spatial planning. Having limited access to resources and communications is also 
highly problematic as many at-risk people cannot access mainstream media and communica- 
tions channels. Many also have limited social networks to provide physical and social support. 
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where people wanted to reside. In the United States, there was a marked 
decrease in urban growth, evident by 39 out of 48 core counties in major 
US metropolitan areas showing lower population growth in 2019-20 
than in 2018-19.1!° This population slowdown in major metropolitan 
areas was partially due to deaths, lower birth rates, decreased immigration 
from abroad, and out-migration of existing residents. More wealthy peo- 
ple chose to leave the cities for the suburbs, especially as remote working 
possibilities were broadened. At the same time, a high proportion of 
immigrants were entering cities. Remote working opportunities through- 
out the pandemic have worsened the gap between wealthy and low-income 
workers, contributing to higher rates of COVID-19 infections in low- 
income communities. The Economic Policy Institute found that 61 per- 
cent of workers in the highest income quartile had access to remote work 
opportunities, compared to just 9 percent of workers in the lowest income 
quartile.'* 

In addition to remote working, some of the most important trends that 
have emerged during the pandemic and in response to the crisis include an 
increased strain on digital infrastructure and reduced data privacy for citi- 
zens. It has also seen greater growth of local decentralized systems and 
networks, support for open innovation, and a shift to participatory, virtual 
cultural experiences. By recognizing the emergence of these trends and 
taking measures to understand their likely impacts, it is possible to inte- 
grate the positives that they may provide in the post-COVID world. 
Accelerated digital transformations as a consequence of meeting the 
demands of the pandemic can be used as a tool for creating more inclu- 
sive Cities. 

The large element of the unknown and need for rapid response created 
situations in cities around the world where various trial and error type 
approaches were taken and encouraged greater innovation in response 


12 Pineda, V.S. and Corburn, J., (2020). Disability, urban health equity, and the coronavi- 
rus pandemic: promoting cities for all. Journal of Urban Health, 97(3), pp. 336-341. 

William H. Frey, (2021). Pandemic Population Change across Metro America: 
Accelerated Migration, Less Immigration, Fewer Births and More Deaths. May 20, 2021. 
https: //www.brookings.edu/research /pandemic-population-change-across-metro-america- 
accelerated-migration-less-immigration-fewer-births-and-more-deaths/ 

14 Gould, E and Shierholtz, H. (2023). Not Everybody Can Work from Home: Black and 
Hispanic Workers Are Much Less Likely to Be Able to Telework. Economic Policy Institute 
(blog) accessed May 16,2023, https: //www.epi.org/blog /black-and-hispanic-workers-are-much- 
less-likely-to-be-able-to-work-from-home/ 
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protocols. We know that this won’t be the last pandemic nor the last crisis 
that cities around the world will face. Therefore there is a strong need for 
the future-proofing of our cities against these types of major disruptions. 
But by measuring the impacts of various strategies and protocols, retaining 
what works and discarding what doesn’t, it allows cities and individuals to 
maintain a spirit of continuous and permanent innovation that can help us 
rebuild our cities and societies to be more resilient and more inclusive in 
the future. 


CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES IN BUILDING BELONGING 
BY DESIGN 


It is time to stop allowing ourselves to be characterized as vulnerable. As liabili- 
ties in emergencies and disasters. Vulnerability is due to failures in providing 
accessibility in the built environment, failures in providing effective communi- 
cations access, and failures in emergency and disaster programs. (Marcie Roth, 
CEO of World Institute on Disability, Former Director for Disability, 
Federal Emergency Management Administration (FEMA)) 


The pandemic was an unprecedented collective moment. Many city 
leaders that I spoke to understood the importance of the immediacy of 
collective decision-making. To support them, the organization I run, 
World Enabled, created an unprecedented pandemic response program 
that linked city leaders via WhatsApp groups. Over 25,000 resources were 
shared over 24 months. A network of over 2000 advocates and civic lead- 
ers were able to share what was working in real time. They were collec- 
tively learning how to construct the new normal. They were rapidly 
prototyping inclusive pandemic responses, and in the process—shaping 
the future. 

The stigma against persons with disabilities that characterizes us as vul- 
nerable was one of the most dangerous elements of the pandemic. 
Throughout the pandemic, the fact that health officials made decisions 
regarding the rationing of medical and other supplies based on who was 
deemed most valuable was highly problematic. According to an article 
entitled, “Disability Discrimination, Medical Rationing and COVID-19” 
the reported rise in the number of “do not resuscitate” orders being 
imposed on people with disabilities has “caused particular concerns from 
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a human rights perspective.”!> in New York and Kansas, for example, med- 


ical providers received guidelines indicating that ventilators should be 
removed “from people using them for a chronic condition who are judged 
lower priority, in order to give them to other individuals.” 16 These types of 
decisions disregard the safety and autonomy of disabled people who rely 
on ventilators for chronic health conditions and demonstrate how the lives 
of non-disabled people are prioritized over those with disabilities. Similarly, 
a National Public Radio investigation found that throughout the pan- 
demic, disabled and elderly people in Oregon were repeatedly denied ven- 
tilators and pressured to sign Do Not Resuscitate orders.'” Decisions like 
this, which are made on the assumption that persons with disabilities and 
older people are inherently vulnerable and necessarily have lower quality 
of life, are both extraordinarily common and extremely dangerous. 

The intersection of poverty and inequality is most evident and visible in 
cities. Therefore targeted policies and actions are needed to respond to 
such impacts. Especially for the most vulnerable. These policies need to be 
data-driven, including disaggregated data on persons with disabilities so 
that responses can be developed that have fully considered data on barriers 
and improving accessibility. The current trend in the world of statistics is 
to rely on technology to administer survey questions, rather than using 
humans in the field. We know that people with disabilities and the elderly 
are far less likely to be able to access the technology that would enable 
them to respond to online surveys or telephone surveys. This means that 
even disaggregated data on persons with disabilities may fail to include the 
experiences of many disabled people. Groups involved in these processes 
are urged to work closely with disabled persons’ and older persons’ orga- 
nizations so that researchers may understand more effective ways to col- 
lect data on these groups. This further ensures their perspectives are taken 
into account when determining which responses need to be prioritized. 

When persons with disabilities have full access and are included at the 
table before, during, and after disasters, they can be contributors and true 


15 Chen, B and McNamara, D, M. (2020). Disability Discrimination, Medical Rationing 
and COVID-19. Asian Bioethics Review 12, no. 4 (2020): 511-18, https://www.ncbi.nlm. 
nih.gov/pmc/articles/PMC7471485/ 

16 ibid. 

17 Shapiro, J. (2020). As Hospital Fear Being Overwhelmed by COVID-19, Do the 
Disabled Get the Same Access?” National Public Radio, December 14, 2020. https://www. 
npr.org/2020/12/14/945056176/as-hospitals-fear-being-overwhelmed-by-covid-19-do-the- 
disabled-get-the-same-acc 
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assets to community readiness and resilience. When we all work together 
to help persons with disabilities with their health, safety, dignity, and inde- 
pendence, it is not only good for individuals, it also optimizes community 
resources. Persons with disabilities are mindful of disaster related mistakes 
of the past, especially those that have disproportionately impacted them 
and older persons. Participation is key. The public sector can lead but that 
leadership alone is not enough to save lives. The focus needs to be placed 
on ensuring that when it comes to emergencies and disasters, as well as 
every other aspect of community and city life, the stance of “nothing 
about us without us” is applied. 

What we know though is that the COVID-19 pandemic won’t be the 
last crisis of this scale. There is therefore a strong need to focus on future- 
proofing cities so we are better able to protect and assist people in the 
future, especially those most at risk. We must address issues such as the 
stigma around persons with disabilities as vulnerable—how will this play 
out in a future crisis? And how can greater inclusion of persons with dis- 
abilities in planning increase readiness and resilience? 

Persons with disabilities hold a privileged vantage point in understand- 
ing and dealing with crises. They are masters of problem solving and are a 
special asset to be deployed and empowered. Containment measures such 
as social distancing are in some cases impractical or even impossible to 
comply with for persons with disabilities or older persons who may rely on 
assistance and support for the fulfillment of their daily needs. 

It is therefore necessary that measures be taken to help protect the 
rights and livelihoods of persons with disabilities and older persons living 
in urban areas during emergencies or pandemics. Five of the key areas 
across which this needs to occur are: 


e Advocacy to mainstream disability inclusion into all aspects of urban 
planning, especially in regard to climate change, public health, digi- 
tal transformation, and migration. 

e Networking to create an ecosystem approach that empowers agen- 
cies to learn and share what works. Networks encourage greater 
coordination between cities and stakeholders and break 
siloed thinking. 

e Capacity building to strengthen people’s understanding, skills, and 
abilities to respond to the emerging threats and shape the transfor- 
mation agenda within their city. All stakeholders including local gov- 
ernments, industry, and civil society organizations could benefit 
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from widespread learning and training programs on accessibility and 
inclusion. These training programs should include data, monitoring, 
and evaluation metrics to better plan and implement effective, sus- 
tainable, and inclusive policies and programs. 

e Technical assistance to ensure that local governments consult and 
partner with outside expert groups with a track record of success. 
These experts should include stakeholders with lived experience and 
deep technical knowledge of access and inclusion. 

e Inclusion champions within all the national and local government 
agencies. These are people who are empowered to advocate for and 
build inclusive and accessible cities. These inclusion champions 
should include persons with disabilities as they are able to offer 
invaluable perspectives, know-how, resources, and expertise that has 
a genuine sense of clarity and purpose. 


The points above should be understood as fundamental to building 
inclusion by design. Any governance or transformation plan in a city 
should center inclusion as a strategic and operational priority across all 
agencies. Although these insights emerged through pandemic response 
and recovery they were present throughout the US agencies in different 
ways.'® It is evident that they in fact will also become foundational pillars 
of the new normal. The new normal will give civic leaders and city officials 
a new sense of purpose, unlock new expertise, and generate a greater level 
of pride through achieving better outcomes and enabling greater owner- 
ship by all stakeholders. 


Wuat Is THE NEw NORMAL? 


The normal wasn’t normal. The normal wasn’t good. We don’t want to go 
back to that. It’s revealing so much about the vulnerabilities and problems in 
our system. (Marina Gorbis, Executive Director, Palo Alto’s Institute for 
the Future) 

The face of the planet is changing as the cities we live in change around 
us. Public spaces are being redefined and reimagined. Streets are being 
reclaimed from cars and unused public land is being repurposed for 


18 For example the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 required all entities receiving 
federal funds to write an ADA transition plan, and assign an ADA coordinator to ensure bar- 
riers were identified and removed. 
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recreational use. But many of the changes occurring within cities continue 
to be problematic such as rapidly rising costs of living (including energy, 
transportation, food, and basic services). In addition, the pandemic saw an 
acceleration of mental illness, increased levels of violence, especially 
gender-based violence and violence against persons with disabilities, as 
well as an acceleration of inequality. When inequality persists, it stratifies 
societies for generations to come (Figs. and 4.2). 

In the case of humanitarian emergencies such as the war in Ukraine or 
the impacts of health pandemics, crises tend to amplify what we already 
know. And persons with disabilities are among those at greatest risk.!” For 
example in Chicago, 35 percent of persons with disabilities live below the 


ji 


Fig. 4.1 Stevenson Square, Manchester, UK. Visual description: Diners eating at 
picnic tables placed in the street during the temporary “pedestrianization” of 
Stevenson Square to allow for more social distancing during the COVID-19 pan- 
demic. (Source: David Dixon, April 13, 2021) 


See the “My Disability Justice Series” piece on humanitarian responses source, 
f t and Jebat: t t 
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Fig. 4.2 St. Mark’s Place, New York City. Visual description: Outdoor diners 
enjoy their meals in temporary shelters designed to allow restaurant-goers to eat 
outside while sheltered from the elements. These structures occupy part of the 
roadway, demonstrating how cities can reimagine street design for pedestrians. 
(Image credit: Eden, Janine and Jim, https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/ 
File:Dining_on_St._Marks_Place_(50295553313).jpg) 


poverty line, compared to 12 percent of those without disabilities. When 
a crisis occurs, the already fragile systems fray under increased pressure, as 
was seen with issues of availability of Personal Protective Equipment (PPE) 
in many cities and countries. Other highly visible impacts witnessed around 
the world during the COVID-19 pandemic included loss of access to 
housing and transportation options being reduced or completely cut off. 
There are also human rights issues at stake, where the rights of persons 
with disabilities are infringed upon in relation to communication access 
and education rights when schools are closed. The impact of social dis- 
tancing was also exacerbated for persons with disabilities who are often 
interdependent on others. 

However, there have been positive impacts too. Cities like Amsterdam, 
Abu Dhabi, Bogota, Barcelona, and others have adapted to new realities 
by advocating and improving technologies and norms that were already 
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favored by many persons with disabilities. This included the deployment 
of fully captioned virtual meetings, flexible work arrangements, grocery 
and food deliveries, home delivered meals, universal basic income trials, 
telemedicine, and a renewed interest in accessible design (e.g., via touch- 
less fare gates and automatic door openings to help mitigate virus trans- 
mission). New relationships were forged between NGOs and government 
entities and disability and non-disability human service organizations 
working more closely together toward common goals. And new ways of 
communicating with communities were implemented that established 
new and more effective long-term processes and strategies. 

Other trends evident during the pandemic included land use changes. 
Mixed-use real estate developments that combine residences, offices, 
hotels, and shops have previously had success in regenerating surrounding 
urban districts. COVID-19, however, created challenges for conventional 
operations of shops and restaurants, which in turn created difficulties for 
mixed-use developments. Adhering to social distancing may lead to a sig- 
nificant increase in car usage, reversing declines in the demand for auto- 
mobile travel with long-term negative environmental repercussions. 
Building back better, cities must recognize the ethical imperative for a 
fairer distribution of urban amenities. This includes more accessible space, 
more space allocated to bikes and pedestrians, and more green spaces. 

When it comes to deciding what we want the new normal to look like, 
we must seize the opportunity to rebuild our cities post-COVID so that 
their citizens and institutions are resilient to future shocks. Changes to 
working habits to favor remote working can be harnessed to make remote 
working an accessibility tool. Similarly, greater use of grocery and food 
deliveries can broaden and make permanent accessible services and infra- 
structure to assist persons with disabilities or older persons to have greater 
access to the goods and services they require. Changes to the use of out- 
door space such as restaurant and outdoor dining areas can be used to 
rethink the amount of land prioritized for cars, turning inner city roads 
and carparks into car-free public or commercial spaces used to boost rec- 
reational or financial opportunities. These types of approaches allow us to 
take the opportunity to use changes that are occurring to alter the course 
of the greater physical and digital transformations already underway in 
our Cities. 
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PUTTING THE NEw NORMAL INTO PRACTICE 


Persons with disabilities and older persons make up more than a quarter of 
the world’s population. The COVID-19 pandemic, climate change, 
migration, war, and humanitarian emergencies all pose direct threats to 
human rights and it is evident that responses and strategies put in place to 
deal with recent emergencies of this kind too often fail to achieve their 
intended outcomes. 

The compounding nature of these crises places additional focus on the 
role of city leaders and local governments, who are responsible for the 
implementation of new guidelines, processes, and norms. Unless they can 
deploy new capabilities and generate new insights they will be condemned 
to the status quo. And unless we can measure what matters most (and 
understand the data we need), we will continue to create systems and pro- 
cesses that miss the mark on access and inclusion. 

In this chapter, we discussed how cities have the potential to accelerate 
radical inclusion, by shaping the way citizens fulfill their potential. Below 
is a list of strategies and measures that can be taken by local governments 
to ensure a radically inclusive approach is used to design policies, services, 
and cities themselves. These measures should aim to: 


e Promote inclusion and accessibility strategies that are a cross-cutting 
theme in urban governance and management. 

e Enhance the training and continuous learning of city officials through 
specialized communities of practice and the exchange of knowledge 
and best practices between cities. 

e Ensure that all urban transformation plans and policies are disability- 
inclusive, including through consultation and partnerships with per- 
sons with disabilities. 

e Advance climate change responses that are participatory and inclu- 
sive of people with disabilities and that center on social resilience 
and equity. 

e Prepare and disseminate targeted communications addressing neces- 
sary social responses to crises or emerging issues. These must include 
providing the community and vulnerable groups with actionable 
information so they can continue to make informed decisions. 

e Deliver public information in accessible formats—with public com- 
munication messaging that is bias-free and respectful of all popula- 
tion groups, including persons with disabilities. 
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e Continue to build on commitments for persons with disabilities in 
education, digital development, data collection, transportation, and 
social protection. 

e Promote inclusive technologies, the deployment of broadband for 
underserved communities, and the provision of community-based 
training and upskilling programs. 

e Provide continued access to all goods and services, including 
disability-specific support services, necessary for safeguarding the 
wellbeing of persons with disabilities in all emergency response 
situations. 


In conclusion, it is clear that the rapid pace of urbanization and increas- 
ing number of people living in cities has significant consequences for the 
health, safety, and accessibility of our urban environments. Poor urban 
planning can lead to inequality and exclusion, depriving certain groups of 
their capabilities and depriving them of their full potential as human 
beings. However, cities also have the potential to accelerate radical inclu- 
sion by unlocking human agency and shaping human flourishing. In the 
next chapter, we will explore how we can both make and measure progress 
in creating radically inclusive cities that provide opportunities and pro- 
mote justice for all inhabitants. 


CALLOUT Box—NeEws ARTICLE 


RampMyCity, a startup making cities more able for the disabled 
Source: The Hindu 


Consider This RampMyCity is an accessibility startup looking to make 
inclusivity go beyond just infrastructural change. Started in 2018 as a sim- 
ple appeal to get restaurants accessible for wheelchair users, RampMyCity 
now has made mainstream places of public usage like workplaces, residen- 
tial societies, schools, colleges, public parks, police stations, ATMs, super- 
markets, places of sports and leisure, eateries, hotels, and government 
buildings accessible by providing simple infrastructural solutions that carry 
a massive societal impact. RampMyCity also drives inclusivity by conduct- 
ing sessions where hands-on training and awareness programs are given to 
employees and staff of various organisations to help progress attitudes, 
behaviors, and thought processes around persons with a disability. 
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The success of startups like RampMyCity, highlight the importance of 
expanding the solutions to accessibility and inclusion beyond government 
to include the capabilities and capacity of individuals and private organiza- 
tions. This is especially the case in developing countries where access to 
public funding or public led initiatives on accessibility can be lacking. By 
helping to provide infrastructure solutions and conducting sessions to sen- 
sitize and train employees on disability inclusion, startups such as 
RampMyCity are helping to create more inclusive environments that allow 
greater numbers of people to access mainstream places of public usage and 
have equal opportunities to participate in social, cultural, recreational, and 
economic activities. This not only benefits persons with disabilities, but 
also helps to promote a more inclusive and equal society as a whole. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Making and Measuring Progress in Radically 
Inclusive Cities 


Abstract The cities of Dubai and Abu Dhabi can serve as useful examples 
of the journey cities can undertake toward radical inclusion for persons 
with disabilities in the context of rapid urbanization. The actions of these 
cities over previous decades provide examples of practical approaches to 
building more inclusion and belonging by design. The management, gov- 
ernance, and strategies they undertook demonstrate how consistent and 
measurable progress toward inclusion, equity, and accessibility can be 
effectively designed and executed. Two frameworks, the DisCo Policy 
Framework and the Iceberg of Inequality Model, can be used to comple- 
ment these city-based case studies. The DisCo Policy Framework is a tool 
for evaluating inclusive urban development and has five interrelated crite- 
ria for assessment. The Iceberg of Inequality Model shows the hierarchical 
structure of primary rights and capabilities. These tools can be used to 
benchmark progress toward radical inclusion and form part of a multidi- 
mensional and cross-sectional toolkit for key stakeholders to undo decades 
old errors and omissions in broad based planning, policy, and design. The 
UN Habitat HI Conference also highlighted six key areas for advancing 
equity, access, and inclusion in cities as well as the need for political com- 
mitment to inclusive urbanization. 
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Once we have the universal goal it doesn’t mean therefore treat everybody the 
same. It’s not saying treat everyone the same because everybody’s not in the same 
situation. People need to be treated differently. This is different from equity, at 
least equity in the narrow sense. Because equity oftentimes normalizes what the 
dominant group has and says let’s close the disparity but it’s assuming that 
when we close the disparity we’ve basically done. What if the dominant group 
doesn’t have what they need either? (john powell’, Director, Institute on 
Othering and Belonging, University of California, Berkeley) 


Dubai is a city of dreams and extremes, it’s a city of diverse peoples, of 
diverse neighborhoods, each with its own unique character and charm. As 
a Fulbright-Hays scholar I had the chance to get to know every part of this 
city. It was my job. In 2009, I was a visiting fellow at the Mohammed bin 
Rashid School of Government (at the time the Dubai School of 
Government). I assessed access barriers all over From the Palm Island to 
the bustling streets of Deira to the sandy beaches of Jumeirah, even at that 
time there was something for everyone in this metropolis, but not if you 
had a disability. 

Since those early years Dubai has transformed into one of the world’s 
most accessible and inclusive cities. This was not an accident. Diversity and 
inclusion were prioritized and built by design. In 2014, My colleague Dr. 
Sandra Willis and I co-authored the Dubai Disability Strategy, marking a 
vital moment in shaping the future growth of the city to be more inclusive 
and accessible to all. 

Now as I explore the various neighborhoods of Dubai, I am struck by 
the progress that has been made toward creating a radically inclusive city. 
From the accessible public transportation and buildings to the welcoming 
airport staff, and inclusive community spaces, there are many examples of 
how the city is working to create a place that truly belongs to all. I recog- 
nize that there is still work to be done. No city is perfect, and every city is 
a living and evolving human creation, shaped by the experiences and 
expectations of its inhabitants. The leadership there recognizes that inclu- 
sivity is not a binary, but a journey with different experiences and 


‘John Powell has purposefully chosen to display his name in lowercase letters. In keeping 
with other African American scholars like bell hooks, to note the primacy of their work and 
not the title or status of their given names. There are cultural, historic, and political reasons 
by which descendants of slaves have chosen to adopt this naming format. Learn more at the 
Institute for Othering and Belonging. 
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perspectives. It’s a place where stakeholders work together to create a city 
that has a dynamic and complex relationship to inclusion and belonging. 

This chapter illustrates that ideals are not easy or straightforward to 
achieve. Ideals set a directive—and it is just that, an ideal. But how do 
make and measure progress, especially when cities are living and evolving 
human creations? They are in a constant process of becoming and this 
journey is shaped by the experiences and expectations of their inhabitants. 
This is a journey with different experiences and perspectives; different 
winners and losers co-existing and renegotiating their social, economic, 
cultural, and political needs and renegotiating the relative positioning of 
what they value. 

Even Burning Man at Black Rock City, which names radical inclusion 
as the first of its ten core principles, is but an experiment of radical inclu- 
sion and exclusion. For many it is simply not financially accessible for 
many. That cities may never become wholly radically inclusive doesn’t 
mean we should abandon all efforts to realize radical inclusion. Rather, the 
process by which a city implements radically inclusive approaches is how 
we create sustainable, resilient, and yes, inclusive cities of tomorrow. 

In this chapter, I provide some examples of how two cities in the United 
Arab Emirates have taken on the task of advancing radical inclusion for 
persons with disabilities. I next introduce two frameworks to complement 
the case studies we have explored to this point. The two frameworks are 
the DisCo Policy Framework and the Iceberg of Inequality Model, includ- 
ing discussion of the theories and precedents that informed their creation. 
These tools can be used to benchmark progress toward radical inclusion 
and form part of a multidimensional and cross-sectional toolkit for key 
stakeholders to undo decades old errors and omissions in broad based 
planning, policy, and design. Then, I discuss six key areas highlighted by 
the UN Habitat III Conference that advance equity, access, and inclusion 
in cities and the necessity of political commitment to inclusive urbaniza- 
tion. Finally, I consider what it means to be intentional through design 
and why radical inclusion differs entirely from efforts to simply “bolt on” 
accessibility. 

As this section shows, efforts by the cities of Dubai and Abu Dhabi 
provide examples of practical approaches to building more inclusion and 
belonging by design. The management, governance, and strategies dem- 
onstrate how consistent and measurable progress toward inclusion, equity, 
and accessibility can be designed and executed. 
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Some questions arise at this point: How can insights and experiences 
from different cities be concretely replicated and scaled? How can we mea- 
sure and evaluate progress on radical inclusion? What are the common 
short falls on the radical inclusion roadmap? And how can avoiding them 
be systematized? Answering these questions allows us to design gover- 
nance systems and institutional approaches that build belonging by design. 
In the next sections we will provide some tools to help advance this aim. 


THE DisCo PoLicy FRAMEWORK 


The DisCo Urban Policy assessment framework is a tool that can help city 
managers and other urban stakeholders assess the inclusivity and resilience 
of their urban development efforts. It was developed in 2010 to provide a 
structured approach to data collection and to align local efforts with inter- 
national normative frameworks. The framework includes five interrelated 
criteria, or pillars, for evaluating inclusive urban development: legislative 
measures, executive and budgetary support, administrative and coordinat- 
ing capacity, participation of targeted groups, and attitudes toward tar- 
geted groups. By using the DisCo framework, stakeholders can identify 
the key areas a project is addressing and member states or city leaders can 
conduct rapid assessments at the neighborhood, city, or national level. 

Complex socio-economic and inclusivity issues are rooted in decades 
long urban planning failures or complete omissions. As you read the fol- 
lowing criteria, consider how you could conduct a rapid assessment of a 
policy issue at the scale of your neighborhood, city, state, or nation. Doing 
so could help you find gaps and identify potential solutions to existing 
shortcomings. 


Pillar 1: Legislative Measures (Laws and Norms) 


The first pillar is informed by the tradition of critical legal theory. Authority, 
politics, immutability, and neutrality are all natural products of a legal 
order. Critical legal theory also questions the epistemologies and genealo- 
gies of intellectual history that dominate our ways of understanding both 
the world and legality. Norms are shortcuts for behavior because of their 
role in informing reasoning processes (Kratochwil 1991).? Laws are 


? Kratochwil, F.V., (1991). Rules, norms, and decisions: On the conditions of practical and 
legal reasoning in international relations and domestic affairs. Cambridge University Press. 
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informed by these norms, because norms simplify choices for actors with 
non-identical preferences. 

When it comes to the development of policy, it is a contentious, politi- 
cal process and relies on the importance of persuasion. Policy arguments 
are selective, both shaping and shaped by regimes of power, which includes 
beliefs, attitudes, and values. Social constructs play a primary role in policy 
creation. Social constructions can be defined as the (typically negative and 
unrealistic) pre-existing notions, assumptions, stereotypes, associations, 
and representations of groups, populations, and histories. These social 
constructions tend to be the product of dominant regimes of truth, or the 
cultural spirit of the times, circulated by discourses, social structures, prac- 
tices, and the media. Ultimately, these constructs manifest themselves 
throughout all sectors of society, including policy and law. Not only do 
these constructs impact the material welfare of target groups, but they also 
influence their social reputations, political attitudes, and participation pat- 
terns. Therefore groups lying at the margins of society (via exclusionary 
policy practices due to pre-existing social constructs) are often deemed 
unworthy of political inclusion and participation in policy (Baumgartner 
et al. 2018).? 

It is also important to recognize the importance of language, both in 
policy and as a part of common usage in a given time. This is because lan- 
guage doesn’t simply mirror the world, it also has the power to profoundly 
shape our view of it in the first place (Forester 1993).* The development 
of policy is a contentious, political process and relies on the importance of 
persuasion. Policy arguments are selective, both shaping and shaped by 
regimes of power, which includes beliefs, attitudes, and values. Social con- 
structs play a primary role in policy creation. Social constructions can be 
defined as the (typically negative and unrealistic) pre-existing notions, 
assumptions, stereotypes, associations, and representations of groups, 
populations, and histories. These social constructions tend to be the prod- 
uct of dominant regimes of truth, or the cultural spirit of the times, circu- 
lated by discourses, social structures, practices, and the media. Ultimately, 
these constructs manifest themselves throughout all sectors of society, 
including policy and law. Not only do these constructs “impact the 


3 Baumgartner, F. R. Jones, B.D. and Mortensen, P.B. (2018). Punctuated equilibrium 
theory: Explaining stability and change in public policymaking. Theories of the policy process 
(2018): 55-101. 

*Forester, J. (1993) Critical theory, public policy, and planning practice. SUNY Press. 
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material welfare of target groups [in policy practices] but [they] also influ- 
ence their social reputations, political attitudes, and participation pat- 
terns.” Therefore groups lying at the margins of society (via exclusionary 
policy practices due to pre-existing social constructs) are typically deemed 
unworthy of political inclusion and participation in policy (Baumgartner 
et al. 2018).5 

It is also important to recognize the importance of language, both in 
policy and as a part of common usage in a given time. This is because lan- 
guage doesn’t simply mirror the world, it also has the power to profoundly 
shape our view of it in the first place (Forester 1993).° Normative and 
deliberate language plays a vital role in the production of inclusive and 
equitable laws. This points to the importance of rethinking how norms, 
discourses, and the political-sociology of knowledge informs the possibili- 
ties of action and knowing within the legal system what is necessary to 
advance aspirations for inclusive law. 


Pillar 2: Executive and Budgetary Support 


Political cultures shape preferences around the organization of social activ- 
ity and therefore shape resource allocation within prevailing structures. 
Therefore resource allocation in any given context epitomizes the prevail- 
ing structures and modes of power of the time. 

The realities of resource scarcity necessitate the prioritization of politi- 
cal and collective actions, meaning that budgets become more than just 
mechanisms for allocating resources or the pursuit of efficiency, they also 
inevitably reflect social values. Therefore, the ways in which budgets are 
allocated tend to serve as a lens to examine dominant cultural and ideo- 
logical imaginaries (the zeitgeist). These are then manifested through 
political choices and the processes that shape social life (Wildavsky 1986).’ 

Understanding the allocation and distribution of power and wealth can 
contribute to fostering more equitable and inclusive outcomes for persons 
with disabilities and other marginalized groups (Baumgartner et al. 


5 See footnote 3. 

6 Ibid. Forester, J. (1993). 

?Wildavsky, A. B. (1986) Budgeting: a comparative theory of the budgeting process. 
Transaction Publishers. 
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2018). Budgets can therefore be seen as one mechanism for constructing 
and maintaining social values and budget analysis allows for the examina- 
tion of cultural norms. In this way, political cultures and the social values 
of the zeitgeist, born out through the ways in which budgets are allocated, 
become critical in the development of an inclusive society that considers 
the needs of disabled individuals. 


Pillar 3: Administrative and Coordinating Capacity 


The twenty-first century has brought turbulent changes, brought about 
by globalization and hyper-competition trends paired with a weakening of 
global governance. The end result of this is an urgent need to internation- 
ally strengthen administrative capacities. Local agencies often lack the 
institutional capacity or human resources necessary to implement substan- 
tive changes. 

Strengthening the public sector and its services should be done exter- 
nally via legislation and a reinforcing of the appropriate role for govern- 
ments as the guardians of society in domestic and international affairs. It 
also needs to involve engaging citizens, community organizations, and 
other organizational institutions in governance and administration. 
Transparency plays a key role in this process, as it supports the emphasis 
placed on increasing citizen participation, trust, and confidence in govern- 
mental practices (Farazmand 2009).° 

Governments should look to conduct stakeholder mapping to better 
understand possible deficits in administrative and coordinating capacity 
and determine if the responsible parties are effectively working across sec- 
tors and scales. By looking closely at this pillar, program fragmentation 
and overlap can be avoided. 


Pillar 4: Participation of the Targeted Group 


Participation and representation processes are crucial to inclusive decision- 
making in urban planning processes. In addition to various other benefits 


ë Baumgartner, F. R., Jones, B. D. and Mortensen, P. B. (2018). Punctuated equilibrium 
theory: Explaining stability and change in public policymaking. Theories of the policy process 
(2018): 55-101. 

° Farazmand, A. (2009). Building administrative capacity for the age of rapid globalization: 
A modest prescription for the twenty-first century. Public Administration Review 69.6 
(2009): 1007-1020. 
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such as the decentralization of interests and more innovative decisions, 
they provide a more nuanced and cautious cultural translation of inclusive 
decision-making within domestic and international settings. This helps 
ensure the unified implementation of decisions with a minimization of 
unintended consequences via cultural barriers. 

Methods for planning should emphasize the interaction with and cre- 
ation of public consultation techniques that increase public support and 
participatory input. All these recommendations for citizen participation in 
planning purposes are crucial when we consider the existence of unequal 
power dynamics. Participatory decision-making is important for power 
equalization in the public sector. Systemic exclusion of populations whose 
power lies in the margins of society are those whose input is most crucial 
to planning processes. 

There should be a consensual understanding between planning agen- 
cies and the general public on what constitutes “citizen participation,” 
how the concept is put into practice, what resources are required, and 
what the various decision-making responsibilities will entail. This form of 
collaborative planning minimizes the room for error in the conceptualiza- 
tion of the citizenry’s desires and the actions of planning agencies 
(Fagence 1977). 

To these ends, governments should report on the level of participation 
of targeted beneficiaries in urban development. They should also report 
on the number of persons with disabilities in leadership positions, as well 
as the quality and types of engagements between local governments and 
disabled persons organization. 


Pillar 5: Attitudes Toward the Targeted Group 


Attitudes and beliefs are extremely important to disability policy and inclu- 
sion because of the ways in which they directly and indirectly influence 
courses of social action. There are three factors that interchangeably influ- 
ence attitudes: affect, beliefs, and behavior. Affect is the moment of initial 
impact and feeling that people experience given any set encounters or 
events. Beliefs are mental shortcuts for associating people or events with a 
given characteristic. Behaviors are defined as the actions of an individual. 
These factors reciprocally affect and are affected by attitudes, with the key 
point here being that attitudes are not set in stone. Attitudes and beliefs 


10Fagence, M. (2014). Citizen Participation in Planning (Vol. 19). Elsevier. 
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shift with respect to an individual’s perception of their environments. 
However, attitudes and beliefs are also a product of the discourses and 
worldviews circulated within those environments; thus, people’s beliefs 
both shape and are shaped by the socio-cultural context in which they are 
embedded (Albarracin et al. 2005).!! 

Political rhetoric and cultural discourses produce negative associations 
to people with physical or mental disabilities by superficially assuming 
high dependency. This is in contrast to policies and actions aimed at 
empowerment. This highlights the importance of the interchanging 
dynamics between beliefs and attitudes about marginalized groups. By 
being inclusive in policy processes, we can contribute to the rethinking of 
pre-existing attitudes and beliefs about marginalized populations. 

Governments and cities should report on their efforts to promote and 
monitor awareness raising efforts. This includes reporting on the metrics 
used to assess communication and outreach initiatives (via both social 
media and traditional media). In addition, it is important to continuously 
study the prevalence of biases and negative attitudes toward persons with 
disabilities, which inhibits further progress from being made. 

When conducting data collection efforts, these must be strong, multi- 
stakeholder efforts that promote sustained collaboration, information 
sharing, and knowledge exchange between all disability and development 
actors. Strong coordination of data collection efforts helps ensure that 
policies and programs actually generate the desired changes. 


Five Pillars of DisCo Policy Framework 


1. Legislative Measures 


2. Executive and Budgetary 
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1 Zanna, D. A. M. P., Johnson, B. T., & Kumkale, G. T. (2005). Attitudes: Introduction 
and Scope. The Handbook of Attitudes, 3-20. 
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A primary goal in the development of the DisCo framework was to 
establish a conversation among the divergent fields of inquiry, knowledge, 
and expertise, by gathering the data necessary to create a starting point 
that stakeholders could then build upon. Robust, multi-stakeholder plat- 
forms that support information sharing and sustained collaboration 
between all disability and development actors can greatly facilitate the 
accessibility and inclusion of international cooperation programs, ulti- 
mately resulting in more inclusive cities. 


THE ICEBERG OF INEQUALITY 


The Iceberg of Inequality model helps to highlight the primary rights in a 
hierarchical form. 

The basic functionings provide a baseline from which to build and 
expand capabilities through increasing basic freedoms. 

Basic functionings are differentiated from basic freedoms in the follow- 
ing ways: 


1. Basic functionings are understood as primary needs and are thus 
fundamental to the enjoyment of all of an individual’s rights. 

2. Basic freedoms are necessary to expand basic functionings into capa- 
bilities, which are in themselves the goal of development. Basic free- 
doms allow for capabilities and functionings to be converted into 
social value. They also allow persons with disabilities to live the type 
of life they “have reason to value” (Sen 1999),1? 


Capabilities can also be presented as a function of an individual’s basic 
functionings (BFn) and basic freedoms (BEr): 


Capabilities = f (BFn+BFr) 


The pillars can be used to display multiple dimensions of exclusion and 
benchmark inclusion and they can do so across the various dimensions 
through the Iceberg of Inequality (Fig. 5.1). 


12 Sen, A. (1999) Commodities and capabilities. OUP Catalogue. 
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Fig. 5.1 The Pineda Iceberg of Inequality. This diagram shows an “iceberg” or 
triangle where the first layer (under the water) lists basic freedoms: Access, 
Independent Living, Political and Public Participation, Mobility, and Awareness 
Raising. The second layer, above the water, is Basic Functioning and shows 
Education, Social Protection and Safety Nets, Employment, and at the top: 
Health, Habilitation, Rehabilitation 


The Iceberg of Inequality is a conceptual model for understanding the 
basic policy areas or sectors that need to come together to create systemic 
and holistic change. These factors support a holistic approach, one that 
further calibrates a set of agencies and responsible parties to align around 
the principles of radical inclusion. How might we operationalize radical 
inclusion? What other initiatives exist that have the potential to transform 
systems and create new models for governance and models for building 
belonging by design? Finally, what can we learn from these existing mod- 
els and efforts? 
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AGE-FRIENDLY CITIES 


Active aging means to have an active and healthy life, to continue to enjoy, 
learn, make decisions, contribute and connect as we age. (Shu-Ti Chiou, 
Global Vice-President for Capacity Building, Education and Training, 
International Union for Health Promotion & Education) 


The World Health Organization describes age-friendly cities as inclu- 
sive and accessible urban environments that promote active aging. Age- 
friendly cities promote active aging through a whole-of-government and 
whole-of-society ecological approach to developing comprehensive 
enabling policies, built environments, and activities to support active aging 
for all. 

In order to create age-friendly cities, we must first acknowledge and 
look to understand how ageism affects the ability of older people to fully 
enjoy and utilize the cities they live in. It’s also necessary to understand 
the enormity of the demographic shifts that are occurring in many cities 
and countries around the world. The global age profile is shifting and 
shifting rapidly. 

In 2019, the population over the age of 60 represented 1 billion peo- 
ple, or around 13 percent of the global population. Of those 1 billion, 46 
percent are defined as having one or more disabilities. There is therefore a 
clear and important overlap between older people and those with a dis- 
ability. Today, 58 percent of people over 60 live in Asia and the 
Pacific region. 

In 2030, the population over 60 will rise to 1.4 billion or 17 percent of 
the projected global population. By 2050, it will be 2.1 billion or 21 per- 
cent of the population. With this increase in the proportion of the popula- 
tion over the age of 60 will come a corresponding increase in the proportion 
of people who live with a disability. 

There are many similarities in the stigmas that older persons and per- 
sons with a disability face every day. We have all encountered stigmatism 
to some extent, whether we have a disability, or whether we are older or 
younger. It is a form of discrimination, which is simply an act by those who 
are ignoring and sometimes empowered to prevent people from being 
able to exercise their human rights. Especially for older persons and those 
with a disability, stigma can cause people to be treated differently to the 
extent that it often drives people to hide illness to avoid discrimination. It 
can also lead to older people being actively targeted and preyed upon with 
misinformation or scams. 
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AGE-ACCESSIBLE ‘TRANSPORTATION 


We need age-accessible transportation so older persons as well as disabled 
persons can easily travel. This has important wider implications, allowing 
them to connect with the whole city. This involves ensuring: 


e Public transportation costs are consistent, clearly displayed, and 
affordable. 

e Vehicles are clean, well-maintained, accessible, not overcrowded, 
and have priority seating that is respected. 

e Specialized transportation is available for disabled people. 

e A voluntary transport service is available where public transportation 
is too limited. 

e Traffic signs and intersections are clearly visible and well-placed. 


To develop age-friendly cities with appropriate transportation, the first 
step is to engage political leaders at national and local levels. The second 
step is to build an intersectional community, not only leaders but experts 
joining the government on these types of initiatives. It’s also important to 
put older persons’ perspectives at the center of the decision-making pro- 
cess. This includes looking at their needs and demands, identifying weak- 
nesses in systems, and helping to develop comprehensive communications 
channels. Outreach is required to connect with people living alone who 
are older or disabled. 

The age-friendly city movement provides the additional benefit of 
strengthening societal resilience against the COVID-19 outbreak and 
similar pandemics. This is because citizens are engaged and communica- 
tions channels are already in place to connect with isolated or potentially 
vulnerable people. 


THE IMPACT AND LEGACY OF A NEW URBAN AGENDA 


As an urban planner with lived experience of disability, I understood that 
the existing urban policies neglected the voices and perspectives of many 
groups, particularly persons with disabilities and older persons. By 2015, 
the United Nations Conference on Housing and Sustainable Urban 
Development was already a few years into its global stakeholder engage- 
ments. Manuel Rodas, the Mayor of Quito, Ecuador and a wheelchair 
user, Lenin Morena, the Vice-President at the time would host the 
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conference and unite the world around principles that would shape the 
future of cities.’ In May of 2016, six months before the conference, I 
received an email from a high-level UN Official with a draft of the New 
Urban Agenda, which was the proposed outcome document of the con- 
ference. Within the 150 paragraphs of this international agreement they 
noted that persons with disabilities were only referenced once, (and that 
was simply within an extensive list of many other marginalized groups). 
What struck me was that this specific paragraph was not intentional or 
specific about what types of interventions, standards, approaches, or pro- 
tections should be advanced. 

To respond to this oversight, World Enabled, CBM, and the World 
Blind Union mobilized a global campaign with over 180 individuals and 
organizations to advocate for a more robust engagement with the disabil- 
ity community. The Global Network for Disability Inclusive and Accessible 
Urban Development (DIAUD) secured 15 substantive references to per- 
sons with disabilities in the final document.'* It was a monumental achieve- 
ment to reverse course and force other national governments to reconsider 
their endorsement of the penultimate draft. At the convening and final 
assembly, there were more than 30 thousand people who participated. 
More than 2000 representatives of local and regional governments 
received accreditation. This event convened one of the widest ranges of 
stakeholders ever assembled by the UN system.® 

These groups came together with hundreds of local and national gov- 
ernments, research institutions, civil society networks, and grassroots 
organizations to shape the principles that will shape our urban future. In 
full force was our group of 30 DIAUD delegates representing persons 
with disabilities from all over the world. At the conclusion of these nego- 
tiations, the New Urban Agenda was released, a UN declaration signed by 


13 Habitat I also highlighted the voices of two senior political leaders, the Vice Presidents 
of Ecuador (Lenin Moreno) and Argentina (Gabriela Michetti) who both participated and 
spoke on stage. What was remarkable was that these two senior leaders were also wheelchair 
users. Vice President Moreno representing the host country was personally engaged with the 
conference planning and oversaw one the strongest participations of civil society, stakehold- 
ers, and local authorities in the history of the United Nations. See Habitat HI Legacy 
Website. 

14 As one of the negotiators in the room with representatives of the EU, United States, 
Russia, Japan, Ecuador, Malaysia, South Africa, and other countries. 

15 Over 30,000 people from 167 countries participated at the Conference. 
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167 nations, which laid out a 20-year roadmap for sustainable urban 
development.'® 

The Habitat III Issue Papers’” highlighted six areas that engaged ten 
policy units: Social Cohesion and Equity—Livable Cities, Urban 
Frameworks, Spatial Development, Urban Economy, Urban Ecology and 
Environment, and Urban Housing and Basic Services. Over 100 global 
experts collaborated to produce a total of 21 papers; however, these over- 
whelmingly failed to explicitly mention vital issues and themes such as 
Universal Design, accessibility, and disability rights. Each gap and policy 
unit could have been further reviewed by an access and inclusion expert, 
or someone with insights and understanding of urban process and plan- 
ning. The following five discussion points summarize efforts made to 
advance equity, access, and inclusion in cities.'* 


l. Participation and Social Innovation in Planning, Implementation, 
and Evaluation 


Participatory planning approaches that center the experiences and input 
of traditionally excluded groups are key to shaping radically inclusive cit- 
ies. Decisions on where to place bus stops, for example, should be informed 
by the experiences of disabled people and women, who are more likely to 
face the consequences of inaccessible or dangerous placements. 

This process allows stakeholders who hold disparate interests to work 
collectively to solve problems. Urban planning initiatives that help the 
elderly navigate the city independently may also be beneficial to individu- 
als with disabilities, or children, who also wish to maneuver around the 
city independently. 


16 The Sustainable Development Goals and the New Urban Agenda recognize the role of 
cities in achieving sustainable development. However, these agendas were agreed and signed 
by national governments and thus implementing them at the local level requires a process of 
adaptation or localization. The New Urban Agenda highlights linkages between a range of 
areas including sustainable urbanization and job creation and livelihood opportunities and 
improved quality of life. It also insists on incorporation of these sectors in every urban devel- 
opment or renewal policy and strategy. 

Issue Papers can be found on the Habitat III legacy page https://habitat3.org/ 
documents-and-archive /preparatory-documents/issue-papers/ 

The Habitat III Issue Papers were prepared by the United Nations Task Team on 
Habitat III. This was a task force of UN agencies and programs that came together to work 
toward the elaboration of the New Urban Agenda. The Issue Papers were finalized during 
the UN Task Team writeshop held in New York in 2015. 
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2. Realizing the Rights of All to Universal Access to Physical 
Spaces and Basic Services 


All people deserve to be able to access basic quality services without 
difficulty. The universal nature of this right necessitates targeted interven- 
tions to ensure that all groups and demographics have the same access to 
services such as affordable housing, health care (including reproductive 
care and mental health care), nutritious food, safe water and sanitation, 
education, and income security. 

Approaches to guarantee these rights must be developed through par- 
ticipatory planning programs to ensure that no groups are left out or 
under-resourced. Particular attention must be placed on supporting 
migrant populations given the number of people migrating to cities each 
year (which is only expected to rise). 


3. Spatial Planning for Inclusion 


Forward-thinking spatial planning is critical to ensuring that cities 
become more inclusive, accessible, and resilient into the future. Planning 
initiatives to facilitate equal access to job opportunities can help lessen 
inequality between residential and working areas. These approaches can 
also ensure that new residents of urban areas have access to safe and sus- 
tainable work and a living wage. These and other approaches will help 
support the economic transitions facing urban environments. 


4. Accountability 


Transparency and effective oversight measures are necessary for reduc- 
ing corruption and protecting public interests. The city of Cebu in the 
Philippines developed gender responsive community report cards to dem- 
onstrate the efficacy of government efforts and to otherwise monitor per- 
formance. These report cards have helped the city respond to the particular 
needs of women and develop initiatives to prevent and respond to gender- 
based violence. 

Open access to government databases can provide the public with 
information on development plans, disaster risks and evacuation informa- 
tion, budgeting, and other areas of interest. These efforts promote 
decision-making that is publicly informed and supported and allows for 
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partnerships with and input from community organizations such as dis- 
ability rights organizations (DPOs). 


5. Understanding the Roles of National and Local Government in 
Generating Inclusive Urbanization 


Partnerships between local and national governments and among local 
governments can allow for widespread targeted interventions to address 
common problems throughout a region. Efforts to promote sustainable 
and inclusive urban growth must be a key priority to both local and 
national governments and municipalities should work together to address 
discrepancies between policy approaches. 

Specifically, national policies can hinder or enable local governments in 
their efforts to generate inclusive environments such as when national 
immigration enforcement programs clash with so-called “sanctuary cities.” 


RADICALLY INCLUSIVE CITIES IN PRACTICE 


Cities that are radically inclusive effectively monitor, measure, and evalu- 
ate progress on radical inclusion in urban governance. These cities have 
strong accountability mechanisms paired with capable leadership. They 
develop core capabilities that allow them to align policies with practical, 
measurable actions. To support this, radically inclusive cities implement 
data, monitoring, and evaluation mechanisms across a variety of intercon- 
nected agencies and task forces. Finally, they engage in continuous learn- 
ing and ensure that a cross-cutting, radically inclusive approach is being 
applied to unlock existing knowledge and underutilized resources. Below 
we dive deeper into how to do this and how city leaders and other urban 
stakeholders can take action. 


Adopt Standards to Advance Universal Accessibility 
in the Built Environment 


Encourage Design Standards Appropriate to the Community Context 

Design standards are specific criteria and requirements that dictate the 
form, function, and appearance of development in a physical or digital 
space. These standards can be used to improve accessibility and protect the 
function and esthetic appeal of a community or neighborhood. Some 
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examples of design standards include guidelines for building placement, 
building massing and materials, and the location and appearance of ele- 
ments such as landscaping, signage, and street furniture. It is important 
for these standards to consider accessibility for persons with disabilities, 
such as by including accessible information kiosks in key public buildings 
or designing busy entrance ways with mobility impaired people in mind. 
Accessible design standards can encourage development that is compatible 
with the community context and enhances a sense of place. While a com- 
prehensive city-wide master plan may not specify detailed accessibility 
standards, it can establish the direction and objectives that these standards 
should aim to achieve, such as ensuring that new development meets cer- 
tain accessibility requirements. 


Provide Accessible and Smart Public Facilities and Spaces 

Public facilities play an important role in every city, and they should be 
able to accommodate persons of all ages and abilities. Public facilities 
including digital spaces such as online forums, social media, websites, 
apps, as well as schools, parks, civic or community centers, public safety 
facilities, arts and cultural facilities, recreational facilities, and plazas, 
should be accessible to all regardless of whether they have difficulty seeing, 
hearing, or speaking. They should be located and designed to be safe, 
served by different transportation modes, and accessible to visitors with 
mobility impairments. 


Adopt Standards to Advance Accessibility Through Integrated, 
Multimodal Transportation Systems 


Plan for Smart and Holistic Multimodal Transportation 

A smart multimodal transportation system allows people to use a variety of 
transportation modes including walking, biking, and other mobility 
devices (e.g., wheelchairs) and access the transit services and information 
digitally where possible. Such a system reduces dependence on automo- 
biles, offers more choice, and encourages more active forms of personal 
transportation. This leads to improved health outcomes and increases the 
mobility of those who are unable or unwilling to drive. Fewer cars on the 
road also translate to reduced air pollution and greenhouse gas emissions 
with associated health and environmental benefits. 
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Plan for Transit-Oriented Development 

Transit-oriented development (TOD) is characterized by a concentration 
of higher density mixed use development around transit stations and along 
transit lines to encourage public transit use and pedestrian activity. TOD 
allows communities to focus on new residential and commercial develop- 
ment in areas that are well-connected to public transit. This enables resi- 
dents to more easily use transit services, which can reduce vehicle-miles 
traveled and fossil fuels consumed and associated reductions in pollution 
and greenhouse gas emissions. It can also reduce the need for personal 
automobile ownership, resulting in a decreased need for parking spaces 
and other automobile-oriented infrastructure. 


Provide Complete Streets Serving Multiple Functions 

Complete streets are designed and operated with all users in mind— 
including motorists, pedestrians, bicyclists, and public transit riders (where 
applicable) of all ages and abilities—to support an accessible and afford- 
able multimodal transportation system. A complete street network is one 
that safely and conveniently accommodates all users and desired functions, 
though this does not mean that all modes or functions will be equally pri- 
oritized on any given street segment. Streets that serve multiple functions 
can accommodate travel, social interaction, and commerce to provide for 
more vibrant neighborhoods and more livable communities. 


Adopt Standards to Integrate Land Use, Climate Resilience, 
Historic Preservation With Social Inclusion 


Plan for Mixed Land-Use Patterns That Are Walkable and Bikeable 
Mixed land-use patterns are characterized by residential and nonresiden- 
tial land uses located in close proximity to one another. Incorporating safe, 
convenient, smart, accessible, and attractive design features (e.g., side- 
walks with sensors, bike street furniture, bicycle sharing, street trees, pub- 
lic wi-fi), mixed land uses, and providing housing in close proximity to 
everyday destinations (e.g., shops, civic places, workplaces) can increase 
walking and biking and increase personal mobility. 


Prioritize Access With Infill Development 
Infill development is characterized by development or redevelopment of 
undeveloped or underutilized parcels of land in otherwise built-up areas. 
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These are usually served by or have ready access to existing infrastructure 
and services. Ensure all new construction incorporates national or ISO 
accessibility standards. 


Implement Accessibility Standards into Green Building Design 

and Energy Conservation 

A green building is characterized by design features that, if used as 
intended, will minimize the environmental impacts of the building over 
the course of its lifespan. In addition, social sustainability including prin- 
ciples of Universal Design should be considered in parallel to environmen- 
tal impact assessment. This reduces the need to retrofit in the future and 
supports change of behavior that is more accepting of accessibility. 


Conserve and Enhance Historic Resources 
Historic resources are buildings, sites, landmarks, or districts with excep- 
tional value or quality for illustrating or interpreting the cultural heritage 
of a city. It is important to address digital accessibility in accessing infor- 
mation, as well as ensuring the conservation and enhancement efforts 
improve accessibility as much as possible. 


CASE STUDY FROM THE UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 


Dubai and Abu Dhabi, located in the United Arab Emirates, are cities that 
have undergone significant transformation in the nearly 52 years since the 
UAE’s independence in 1971. These cities, known for their iconic skylines 
and record-setting skyscrapers, have become global centers for business, 
finance, and leisure, with a focus on continuous change and development. 
The transformation of these cities has been driven by the vision of their 
leadership, which has sought to turn them into more than just regional 
hubs by constructing towering skyscrapers and artificial islands. Today, 
Dubai and Abu Dhabi are examples of cities that have successfully 
embraced accessibility within a framework of modernity and the principles 
of avant-gardism, as exemplified by their iconic architecture and inclusive 
and accessible features of their tourism sector, including their indoor 
ski slopes. 

The United Arab Emirates has experienced rapid urban, infrastructural, 
and economic growth in recent years, with a population increase from 
235,000 in 1970 to 9,991,000 in 2021. It is important to note that 90 
percent of this population consists of immigrants. Among the UAE’s 
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cities, Dubai is the largest, with a population of 2.4 million. Abu Dhabi, 
the capital, and Dubai have developed broad city-scale agendas that engage 
stakeholders from the government, private sector, and communities. 
These agendas, which often have high levels of support, have created 
opportunities for collaboration and have helped to ensure the success of 
future city plans. Two agendas that are currently prioritized in both Dubai 
and Abu Dhabi are "Smart," "Happy," and "Tolerant," which aim to pro- 
mote innovation, digitalization, diversity, social inclusion, and equality as 
key drivers for a more equitable, inclusive, and sustainable future for all. 

The cities of Dubai and Abu Dhabi have made concerted efforts to 
align their ambitious urban development plans with the key global agen- 
das. Equity, justice, and access in the rapidly urbanizing city-states of 
Dubai and Abu Dhabi shape the story of disability in the UAE, starting 
with the first center for children with disabilities in the 1980s to UAE’s 
ratification of the UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with 
Disabilities (CRPD) in 2008, and later in 2014 when Dubai’s legal, insti- 
tutional, physical, and social reforms led to the passage of Dubai Law No. 
2 on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities, and the launch of the Dubai 
Disability Strategy one year later. The Higher Committee for the 
Protection of the Rights of Persons with Disabilities was established to (1) 
oversee the implementation of the law, (2) meet the CRPD obligations 
and Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) targets, and (3) establish a 
governance model outlining the role of private and public sectors and civil 
society institutions in developing practical steps to support the related leg- 
islations and laws, programmatic and policy choices, organizational values 
and working practices, and the mainstreaming of disability by providing 
quality, affordable and inclusive healthcare; education; employment and 
social protective services; and accessible built, digital, and transportation 
amenities, systems, and environments. 

It was an inspired vision by the Dubai leadership to make Dubai an 
inclusive, barrier-free, rights-based society that promotes, protects, and 
ensures the self-determination of people with disabilities or, as aptly coined 
in October 2017 by H.H. Sheikh Mohammed bin Rashid Al Maktoum, 
the Vice President and Prime Minister of the UAE and ruler of Dubai, 
“People of Determination.” Dubai serves as an ideal case study in under- 
standing the public response to developing and implementing mainstream 
disability rights programs and policies. This is not because Dubai is a typi- 
cal case, but because it counters dominant thinking and provides a model 
in the areas of innovation, governance, inclusion, and urbanization. As 
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such, ensuring that persons with disabilities /determination are entitled to 
all the rights and privileges, that they are respected and treated with dig- 
nity, and that their potential as empowered and productive members of 
society is now recognized by the UAE as a whole, as demonstrated by the 
launch of the UAE disability national strategy in 2017 followed by the city 
of Abu Dhabi launching its ambitious disability strategy in 2020. 

Urbanization provides Dubai and Abu Dhabi the opportunity for social 
inclusion, equitable access to services and livelihoods, and engaging and 
mobilizing vulnerable populations at risk of exclusion. They are able to 
showcase efforts to combat social exclusion and marginalization and dis- 
cuss how innovation and Universal Design projects in their cities are creat- 
ing a new paradigm in inclusive urban development, collectively pledging 
that no one will be left behind. They denote that to operationalize the 
Leave No One Behind (LNOB) principle, local and regional governments 
should structure their policies around inclusive human rights instruments 
and development plans to include the CRPD, SDGs, New Urban Agenda 
(NUA), and the WHO Age-friendly Cities and Communities frameworks. 
Dubai’s journey is a transformative model of inclusion. It has shaped the 
development of quality standards on inclusion and accessibility, underpin- 
ning the principles and mechanism of the Cities4All Global Compact on 
Inclusive and Accessible Cities framework for local and regional govern- 
ments to begin developing and aligning their urban strategies toward 
inclusion. In practice, the six principles—non-discrimination, participa- 
tion, accessibility, inclusive urban policies and programs, capacity building, 
and data for development—can lead to tangible shifts in social equity and 
resilience in cities and create universally inclusive and accessible environ- 
ments that leave no one behind. 


What Can We Learn from This Case Study? 


The overall goal by passing the Dubai Disability Strategy in 2015 was to 
develop an inclusive, barrier-free, and rights-based framework that would 
allow the institutions to evolve and respond more effectively to the needs 
of persons with disabilities and older persons. 

In light of these strategies and laws being passed first in Dubai, the 
Federal Government adopted them in policy, planning, and design, which 
made inclusion and accessibility part of the national federal strategy in 
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2020", shortly after the city of Abu Dhabi launched their Strategy for 
People of Determination. The implementation of these laws has just begun. 

In particular, the coordinating mechanisms developed in Dubai were 
innovative; they created immediate and profound results. The Smart 
Dubai Agency, leading digital transformation, responded to the Dubai 
Disability Strategy by holding itself accountable to the highest rating in 
digital accessibility and adhering to the highest standards of accessibility in 
all government websites, apps, training programs, and other digital 
infrastructure. 

In 2016, a coalition that included the Dubai Executive Council, the 
Roads & Transportation Authority, and the Community Development 
Authority started the Dubai Universal Accessibility Strategy and Action 
Plan (DUASAP) as a direct follow-up to the Dubai Disability Strategy. 
The goal was to ensure that the Emirate of Dubai becomes fully and uni- 
versally accessible in preparation for Dubai Expo 2020. The process 
resulted in the Dubai Universal Design Code and a training program to 
transfer skills to architects and engineers working for the Dubai 
Municipality and all related government agencies. Further, this action plan 
affects how to audit the city infrastructure, identifying and addressing 
physical and social barriers to inclusion and accessibility. 

In 2017, the Dubai Inclusive Education Policy Framework was 
launched by the Dubai Disability Strategy’s Inclusive Education Task 
Force that aims to transform education systems to be inclusive. The policy 
framework for inclusive education, along with three additional support 
publications including guidelines for schools and parents, are directives 
from the Dubai Disabilities Strategy, which aims to make the city a fully 
cohesive and inclusive society, one where the rights and access to equitable 
opportunities for children with disabilities are assured and protected. The 
inclusive education framework is rights-based and in line with the UAE’s 
local and federal legislation that fulfill obligations toward the United 
Nations Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities (CRPD). 


CaLLout Box—NeEws ARTICLE 


People with disabilities rate the top 10 cities that are easiest for them to 
travel around 
Source: CNBC TRAVEL 


! Note: More information about this exciting journey at Pineda, Victor (2020). Building 
the inclusive city: Governance, access, and the urban transformation of Dubai. 
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Consider This The Valuable 500, a business coalition, released its list of 
the top 10 most accessible cities in the world. The report cited a survey 
conducted among 3500 individuals with disabilities, who rated cities based 
on “transport links, proximity of accommodation to attractions, shops, 
and restaurants, and the availability of information about accessibility.” 
The survey involved participants from five countries—the U.K., United 
States, Japan, China and Australia. 

Martin Heng, a travel writer who wrote the report, noted: “Although 
physical accessibility is important, what’s so significant is that across all 
territories people with disability choose travel providers based on being 
treated with respect and having an understanding of their needs.” This 
highlights the importance of accessibility and inclusivity in the travel and 
tourism industry. Accessibility arrangements for individuals with disabili- 
ties are often an afterthought in the industry, and the survey shows that 
cities that consistently score well in accessibility rankings are those that 
provide accessible transport, information, and accommodations, and that 
treat individuals with disabilities with respect and have an awareness of 
their needs. Ensuring accessibility and inclusivity in the travel and tourism 
industry is not only important for the benefit of individuals with disabili- 
ties, but also for the industry as a whole, as it allows for a wider range of 
customers to access and enjoy its services. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Emerging Trends in Cities of Tomorrow 


Abstract The Fourth Industrial Revolution, which includes a range of 
technologies such as artificial intelligence, robotics, and biosensors, is 
already underway and is rapidly changing the way we live. While many of 
the technologies being implemented are unquestionably useful, the rate at 
which this transformation is occurring as well as the impacts many of these 
technologies are having on privacy and security is of great concern. The 
cities of the future will increasingly depend on these new technologies to 
provide services to all citizens. Emerging technologies offer opportunities 
for inclusive and accessible urban environments, but ongoing dialogue 
and collaboration between different stakeholders is necessary to ensure 
that the future of cities is equitable for all. For this transformation to be 
successful, governments need to monitor and assess the impact of emerg- 
ing technologies on citizens, particularly those with disabilities and those 
most at risk of exclusion. Targeted universalism is an approach that aims to 
achieve universal goals through targeted interventions, taking into account 
the specific needs of each group while maintaining a universal policy goal. 
This approach considers both specialized and universal goals and measures 
progress that is customized for each community in order to advance equity 
and social development objectives. 
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We need to revisit the way we plan cities because it is becoming clear that adher- 
ing to best practices helps cities become more resilient places. More importantly, 
we must ensure inclusivity is at the heart of how we manage cities. We need to 
create a greater level of livability and embed inclusivity to ensure that everyone 
has equal access to housing and public spaces. We need to put people before 
profit. (Maimunah Mohd Sharif, Under-Secretary-General and Executive 
Director of UN-Habitat) 


As I checked out of the Emirates Towers Hotel, I witnessed the con- 
struction of the museum of the future. I closed my eyes and imagined a 
day in the not-too-distant future when all our work on accessibility would 
come to life. Here’s the story that I dreamed up that day: Fatima wakes up 
to the sound of her smart virtual assistant gently coaxing her out of bed. 
She smiles as she remembers the countless ways in which this technology 
has transformed her life. 

As she gets dressed, she reaches for her white cane, which is always 
within easy reach. She knows that the smart city in which she lives is 
designed to be fully accessible to her, but she also knows that it never hurts 
to be prepared. As she steps outside, Fatima is immediately struck by the 
beauty of the city, it is described to her in rich visual descriptions by her 
Seeing AI enabled glasses. The buildings are sleek and modern, with clean 
lines and smooth surfaces. The streets are lined with lush trees and flower- 
ing plants, and the air is fresh and clean. 

Fatima smiles as she feels the sun on her face. She knows that the city is 
designed to be responsive to her needs, and she can feel the warmth of the 
sun and the cool breeze on her skin. She gets a weather update and an 
autonomous vehicle pulls up and provides a visual description of the inte- 
rior and her AI guides her in. She knows that this is just one of the count- 
less ways in which the technology of the city enhances her life. 

Her accessible vehicle is part of the public transportation system and as 
a disabled resident she gets a discount on her fare, Fatima is greeted by a 
friendly voice. “Good morning, Fatima,” the voice says. “Where would 
you like to go today?” 

Fatima smiles and replies, “I’m going to the library today. I want to 
check out some new books.” They take off and the car continues playing 
her audio book where she left off. 

The voice replies, “Very well. The library is just a short distance away. 
When we arrive, follow the path to the left, and you will be there in 
no time.” 
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The radically inclusive cities of tomorrow will increasingly rely on tech- 
nology to effectively understand, manage, and deliver the services that 
meet the needs of all their citizens. In this way, understanding the future 
of cities is really about understanding transformation, as cities integrate 
with an increasing number of tech devices, sensors, and systems. This 
emerging trend of an increasing reliance on technologies has strong 
impacts on inclusion. For this technology-driven transformation to be a 
success requires that governments monitor and assess all aspects of the 
impact of emerging technologies on citizens, especially persons with dis- 
abilities and those at most risk of exclusion. The main arguments to focus 
on here include: 


1. The need for proactive and forward-thinking approaches to urban 
governance, planning, and design in the face of rapid technologi- 
cal change. 

2. The importance of considering the potential impacts of emerging 
technologies on issues of inclusion and belonging including the 
potential of emerging technologies to unlock new opportunities. 
There is also the need to ensure that these technologies are used in 
a way that benefits all members of a community. 

3. The role of urban policymakers, planners, and designers in shaping 
the future of cities and the need for them to be proactive and respon- 
sive in addressing issues of inclusion and belonging. 

4. The need for ongoing dialogue and collaboration between different 
stakeholders (including policymakers, technologists, community 
members, and others) in order to ensure that the future of cities is 
inclusive and equitable for all. 


CITIES OF TOMORROW 


The two most important contributors to the idea of the “city of tomor- 
row” are Peter Hall and Le Cobusier. Peter Hall’s seminal Cities of 
Tomorrow remains an unrivaled account of the history of planning in 
theory and practice, as well as of the social and economic problems and 
opportunities that gave rise to it. Now comprehensively revised, the fourth 
edition offers a perceptive, critical, and global history of urban planning 
and design throughout the twentieth century and beyond. But these 
visions could never have predicted the power and depth of social transfor- 
mation that is occurring today. For their times, these thinkers were setting 
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precedents. They laid out the vision that for better or worse led us to 
inherit an urban form that shaped cities in the twenty-first century. 

Le Corbusier’s The City Without Streets, and Urban Utopias of the 20th 
Century are two of the most important contributions to the examination of 
these ideas. A revised and updated edition of the classic text, Urban Utopias 
of the 20th Century, from one of the most notable figures in the field of 
urban planning and design offers an incisive, insightful, and unrivaled criti- 
cal history of planning in theory and practice, as well as of the underlying 
socio-economic challenges and opportunities. Comprehensively revised to 
take account of abundant new research published over the last decade, it 
reviews the development of the modern planning movement over the entire 
span of the twentieth century and beyond. It draws on global examples 
throughout and weaves the author’s own fascinating experiences into the 
text to illustrate this authoritative story of urban growth.! 


Values, Priorities, and Targeted Universalism 


We don’t want universal policies anyways, we want universal goals. The goals 
should be universal, the policies should be targeted based on how weve situated 
within structures and stories... So this actually becomes not only operationally 
but also in terms of communication, a bridging strategy. In order to do it you 
have to explicate what structures are doing, how we're situated differently 
within structures, and what the universal is. And in doing so, you tell a story 
where everyone is in the story. (john powell, Director of the Othering & 
Belonging Institute at the University of California, Berkeley) 


As cities grow and develop, they become the embodiment of society’s 
values at a certain point in time. The values we hold are reflected in the 
places we build and the manner in which we design and provide services 
to people living in cities. By adopting a universal goal of radical inclusion 
in our quest to create resilient cities, we are taking a targeted universalist 
approach to identify which groups are being excluded. Targeted 


l! For those interested in diving deeper on related discussions that complement scholarship 
on Cities of Tomorrow, I suggest doing research on: Cities of Imagination, The Radical 
Roots of Urban Planning, The City of the Dreadful Night, The City of the Gardens, The 
City of the Commons, The City of Sweat Equity, The City of Theory, The City of the 
Permanent Underclass. These topics are outside the scope of the book but may illuminate 
new avenues for future research and ways that other urban scholars have addressed or failed 
to address persons with disabilities and/or other concepts presented in this book. 
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universalism provides the tools to understand specific interventions /life- 
styles/choices that are situated within race, gender, class, and sexual ori- 
entation. It also incorporates factors such as geography, immigration 
status, and disability and identifies the axis from which equity can be lever- 
aged, achieved, advanced, or improved. 

Universalist approaches provide the same products, services, benefits, 
and protections to everyone irrespective of individual identity. Targeted 
approaches, in contrast, offer specific products /services /benefits /protec- 
tions to certain groups/demographics who need them. For example, food 
stamps qualification depends on income level. 

Targeted universalism combines these approaches by setting universal 
goals that can be achieved through targeted approaches. The approach 
targets the various needs of each group while reminding us that we are all 
part of the same social fabric.” It rejects a blanket universal, which may be 
indifferent to the reality that different groups are situated differently rela- 
tive to the institutions and resources of society.’ 

Targeted universalism is a platform to operationalize programs that 
move all groups toward a universal policy goal as well as an effective way 
of communicating such programs in an inclusive manner. Using this 
approach, it is possible to support the needs of particular groups, even the 
politically powerful or those in the majority, while communicating to all 
stakeholders that they are all part of the same social fabric. This makes 
targeted universalist policies more resistant to critiques that a government 
program has been designed only to serve special interests, whoever they 
may be. Targeted universalistic interventions serve to overcome structural 
exclusion and marginalization of outgroups and instead promote tangible 
experiences of belonging that serve the needs of both outgroups and more 
powerful or favored groups.* 

Targeted universalism means setting universal goals and using targeted 
processes to achieve those goals. It is a platform to operationalize pro- 
grams that move all groups toward a universal policy goal as well as a way 


? Powell, J. Ake, W. and Menendian, S., (2019). Targeted Universalism: Policy & Practice. 
UC Berkeley: Othering & Belonging Institute. Retrieved from https://escholarship.org/uc/ 
item/9sm8b0q8 

3 Othering and Belonging Institute, University of California, Berkeley, Targeted 
Universalism: Animated Video + Curriculum, University of California, Berkeley. Accessed 
Nov 29 2022, available at: https://belonging.berkeley.edu/targeted-universalism- 
animated-video-curriculum 

*See footnote 3. 
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of communicating and publicly marketing such programs in an inclusive, 
bridging manner. 


The process by which it is carried out can be broken down into five 
steps: 


l. Setting a universal goal 

Measuring how the overall population fares relative to the goal 

3. Measuring the performance of the population segments relative 
to the goal 

4. Understanding how structures and other factors support or impede 
groups progress toward the universal goal 

5. Implementing targeted strategies so that each group can achieve the 
universal goal based on their own needs and circumstances 


N” 


A targeted universal strategy is one that is inclusive of the needs of both 
the dominant and marginal groups but pays particular attention to the 
situation of marginal groups. Targeted universalism rejects a blanket uni- 
versal which is likely to be indifferent to the reality that different groups 
are situated differently relative to the institutions and resources of society. 
It also rejects the claim of formal equality that would treat all people the 
same as a way of denying difference. Any proposal would be evaluated by 
the outcome, not just the intent. 

Among the core strengths of the targeted universalism framework is its 
potential for ingenuity and boldness in policy thinking, which opens up 
possibilities for experimentalist design in a more nuanced fashion that 
rejects “either-or” approaches. Targeted universalism requires us to con- 
sider both specialized approaches and universal goals. Can we measure 
progress that is both targeted and customized for each community, and 
yet advance broader based equity and social development objectives? How 
can we build access and governance by design? Below are a few consider- 
ations that allow urban practitioners to assess their programs, policies, and 
designs within a new radically inclusive approach. Systems that respond to 
and adapt to a user’s needs will consider the following: 


1. Body Fit: Accommodating a wide range of body sizes and abilities. 
2. Comfort: Keeping demands within desirable limits of body function 
and perception. 
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3. Awareness: Ensuring that critical information for use is easily 
perceived. 

4. Understanding: Making methods of operation and use intuitive, 
clear, and unambiguous. 

5. Wellness: Contributing to health promotion, avoidance of disease, 

and protection from hazards. 

Social Integration: Treating all groups with dignity and respect. 

7. Personalization: Incorporating opportunities for choice and the 
expression of individual preferences. 

8. Cultural appropriateness: Respecting and reinforcing cultural val- 
ues, and the social and environmental contexts of any design project. 


a 


How Do We Make These Values Real? 


In order for cities to become more inclusive and resilient, it is important 
to consider not only the values and principles that guide our efforts, but 
also the practical considerations of how to finance, manage, procure, oper- 
ationalize, and construct new design and governance approaches. 
Innovations in financing, such as disability bonds and crowdfunding, can 
help to make these values a reality by providing access to lower cost financ- 
ing and support for inclusive initiatives. 

Innovations in financing will be vital. As identified by Ayman Seijiny, 
CEO, The Islamic Corporation for the Development of the Private Sector 
(ICD) of the Islamic Development Bank Group (IsDB): 


One of the best opportunities that exist to better include people with disabilities 
as beneficiaries of project-based initiatives is to follow a similar process to that 
created with green bonds. These ultimately allow for lower cost financing and a 
similar approach can be used to issue disability bonds. It will be interesting to 
see how disability can be benefited by these types of funding models that could 
also for example include crowdfunding and other alternative financing options. 


The concept of “mobility as a service” can vastly improve accessibility 
for persons with disabilities or mobility limitations by providing on- 
demand transportation options and taking into consideration the entire 
mobility chain within a city. On-demand accessible taxi services, such as 
UberWAV and Lyft Access, which are wheelchair friendly and can be 
booked on short notice, are examples of this concept in action. By think- 
ing holistically about the “mobility chain,” cities can expand the scope of 
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planning for accessible transport to include all the nodes that connect 
social and physical infrastructure, enabling smart mobility. For example, 
this could involve integrating accessible taxi services with public transpor- 
tation, as well as providing accessible pedestrian and bicycle infrastructure, 
in order to create a seamless and inclusive transportation network. 

New design approaches can be taken, such as those used in DeafSpace. 
DeafSpace is an example of how the lived experience of disability can shape 
the design and planning of cities to create more inclusive and accessible 
spaces. DeafSpace was designed with the cultural preferences and com- 
munication needs of deaf people in mind, using Universal Design princi- 
ples as a framework. While DeafSpace is designed to be accessible and easy 
to navigate for deaf people, it also has features that make it more accessible 
for non-deaf people, such as ramps, wide pathways, and rounded turns. 
This approach to design and planning can serve as a case study for other 
communities with disabilities, such as those with autism or visual impair- 
ments, as it demonstrates the importance of considering the unique needs 
and experiences of these communities in the design process. 

Similar approaches have been used in buildings such as the San Francisco 
Lighthouse for the Blind, designed by blind architect Chris Downey. By 
including the perspectives and input of underrepresented communities in 
the planning process, cities can create greater senses of belonging. Future 
planners and designers can use DeafSpace as a model for how to create 
sensory-friendly spaces that are accessible and welcoming to all. The 
impact of this work on the future of cities cannot be overstated as it 
advances radical inclusion and creates new design standards and innova- 
tions that prioritize the needs of all members of a community. 


THE FOURTH INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


We are currently experiencing the Fourth Industrial Revolution. It is the 
digital revolution that is being built on top of the electronic and informa- 
tion technology revolutions that came before it. Klaus Schwab, Founder 
and Executive Chairman of the World Economic Forum, defines the 
Fourth Industrial Revolution as the rapid set of changes that are 
occurring to: 


Create a world in which virtual and physical systems of manufacturing glob- 
ally cooperate with each other in a flexible way. This enables the absolute cus- 
tomization of products and the creation of new operating models. The Fourth 
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Industrial Revolution, however, is not only about smart and connected 
machines and systems. Its scope is much wider. Occurring simultaneously are 
waves of further breakthroughs in areas ranging from gene sequencing to nan- 
otechnology, from renewables to quantum computing. It is the fusion of these 
technologies and their interaction across the physical, digital, and biological 
domains that make the Fourth Industrial Revolution fundamentally different 
from previous revolutions’ 


The Fourth Industrial Revolution incorporates a whole range of tech- 
nologies including biosensors, robotics, drones, blockchain, and artificial 
intelligence. It is a range of different forces that is shaping the ways that 
we will live and rewriting the equations of who is going to be empowered 
and who is going to be disempowered, who is going to be included and 
who is going to be excluded. 

It is important to recognize that this current transformation has already 
been underway for many years. But the Fourth Industrial Revolution is 
the framework upon which we can understand how society’s production 
capacity and the capability to produce value has changed, evolved, and 
merged with many other technologies that are currently under develop- 
ment and being piloted. Examples of these types of disruptive technolo- 
gies include fully autonomous vehicles, 3D printing of complex parts, 
nanotechnology to produce miniaturized electronics, blockchain 
technologies,° and the use of quantum computing that will revolutionize 
drug research and development. 


5 Schwab, K. (2016). The Fourth Industrial Revolution. https://law.unimelb.edu.au/__ 
data/assets/pdf_file/0005 /3385454/Schwab-The_Fourth_Industrial_Revolution_ 
Klaus_S.pdf 

©The widespread uptake of blockchain technologies has the potential to revolutionize 
financial markets, data management and the data economy, privacy controls, and the digitiza- 
tion and tokenization of all forms of assets. This includes the transitions already underway 
with cities such as Dubai moving all property titles to the blockchain, but extends beyond 
record keeping to the tokenization of assets such as art, computing resources, and even the 
earning potential of athletes. 

Blockchain also provides new opportunities for people who are underbanked or excluded 
from the financial system entirely as new options are emerging for these people to join the 
global economy and forge pathways out of poverty. This is beginning to be glimpsed through 
new forms of Web3 based income streams such as play-to-earn gaming opportunities where 
players, especially in developing nations, are earning a living through blockchain-powered 
gaming economies. This has major implications for people in developing countries as well as 
for persons with disabilities who may have previously been excluded from any genuine 
income generating possibilities. 
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Emerging technologies have the potential to advance urban access and 
inclusion, and promote radical inclusion, which is the idea that everyone, 
regardless of background or ability, should have access to the same oppor- 
tunities and experiences. Here are some innovative approaches that are 
leveraging emerging technologies: 


Augmented Reality (AR) and Virtual Reality (VR): AR and VR tech- 
nologies can be used to create immersive and inclusive experiences that 
help people with disabilities, including those with autism, navigate and 
access public spaces. For example, AR and VR can be used to create 
virtual guides that provide step-by-step instructions on how to navigate 
public transportation or locate accessible entrances to buildings. 

Internet of Things (IoT): IoT technologies can be used to create more 
inclusive and accessible environments, such as smart homes and build- 
ings that can be customized to meet the needs of people with disabili- 
ties. For example, sensors and smart devices can be used to automate 
tasks, such as turning on lights or adjusting the thermostat, to make 
homes more accessible and comfortable for people with disabilities. 

Machine Learning (ML) and Artificial Intelligence (AI): ML and AI 
can be used to create more personalized and inclusive experiences for 
people with disabilities. For example, ML and AI can be used to develop 
speech recognition technologies that can adapt to different accents and 
dialects, making it easier for people with speech impairments to 
communicate. 

Open data for mobile apps: Open data on accessibility can power a new 
generation of mobile apps. For example, Accessibility.Cloud” managed 
by Sozialhelden in Berlin has crowdsourced tens of millions of GIS data 
points on accessibility. Initiatives such as this can be used to create more 
accessible and inclusive environments, such as apps that provide real- 
time information on accessible routes or accessible parking spots. 
Mobile apps can also be used to promote inclusive experiences, such as 
apps that provide information on accessible events and activities in the 
community. 

Social media: Social media can be used to promote radical inclusion by 
providing a platform for people with disabilities to connect with each 


7 Accessibility Cloud is an initiative that allowed for massive integration and the develop- 
ment of standards around geo-tagged accessibility data. It was supported by Google and has 
been integrated into Google maps to support accessible routing in select cities. 
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other and share their experiences. Social media can also be used to raise 
awareness and promote advocacy for disability rights and inclusion. 

Blockchain: Blockchain technology can be used to create more inclusive 
and secure systems for managing identity and financial transactions. For 
example, blockchain-based systems can be used to create digital identi- 
ties that are secure and easily verifiable, making it easier for people with 
disabilities to access services and participate in the economy. This can be 
especially important for people with disabilities who may face challenges 
in accessing traditional financial systems, such as those who are unbanked 
or underbanked. 

Blockchain technology can create more transparent and accountable 
systems for managing individual identities and accessing public 
resources, such as public transportation or affordable housing. By using 
blockchain-based systems to track the use of public resources, it becomes 
easier to identify areas where resources are not being used effectively 
and make changes to ensure that everyone has equal access to these 
resources. 


By effectively governing the development and distribution of these 
emerging technologies, radical inclusion is no longer an idea, it can be a 
fact and a mechanism to unlock human potential and broaden the base of 
engagement through more equitable access to the public realm. 


Technology-Driven Transformation 


The rapid growth of technology is currently being accelerated right now faster 
than at any point in time due to the current COVID-19 crisis. Because of this 
crisis, all of us are working from home and able to continue with our day to day 
lives because of technology. The internet, video conferencing, and connected 
devices are allowing city governments, companies and businesses to continue to 
operate today. (Jeff Merritt, Head for IOT, Robotics, Smart Cities Center for 
the Fourth Industrial Revolution, World Economic Forum) 


The current technology-led transformation we are experiencing 
includes the Internet of Things (IoT), which is an entire system of inter- 
related computing devices. These are both mechanical and digital machines 
that transfer data over a network without requiring human-to-human or 
human-to-computer interaction. As a result, there are now already more 
connected devices in the world today than there are humans. 
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The sheer number of IoT devices already deployed creates some cause 
for concern. There is a clear need to guarantee data security and privacy. 
While these new technologies are an integral part of lives, there is also a 
need to ensure technologies such as AI and Big Data also protect our 
human rights. 

Innovations in technology are unleashing new approaches to inclusive 
urban development. Additional focus needs to be put toward data man- 
agement and ownership (including data collection, data cleaning, data 
structuring, and the deployment of accessibility data standards) in the pro- 
vision of city services. This impacts data sharing, data storage, data analysis 
based on accessibility related problem sets, diverse personas, and vital sce- 
nario planning (like inclusive emergency preparedness) that the city is try- 
ing to resolve. 

Accessibility in digital transformation efforts can also help improve 
transparency, accountability, and reach of public services to all. 
Furthermore, digital accessibility can help unlock new user insights and 
offer data needed to improve policy deliberations and measure in a disag- 
gregated manner the realization of existing global commitments. It can 
also provide context-specific methods of assessing negative social attitudes, 
as well as mobilizing civil society to address complex factors and persistent 
challenges. 

We need to create a set of norms that should be driving technologies 
such as AI, robotics, and Big Data to ensure these technologies are used 
virtuously in an inclusive and transparent way. We should be able to moni- 
tor the social impact of these technologies as we deploy them. This needs 
to occur in virtual sandboxes or policy sandboxes as we experiment with 
their uses, benefits, and potential drawbacks. 

We are moving faster in the transformation than we are in regulating 
that transformation. So we must ensure that the prevention of social harm 
is prioritized. We must also ensure that the rollout or uptake of these tech- 
nologies is done in a way that prevents discrimination or the reinforce- 
ment of inequalities on marginalized groups or those most at risk of 
exclusion. 


Agile Cities and Buildings 


In the Fourth Industrial Revolution, cities are shifting their focus from 
building up infrastructure and systems to making those systems more 
accessible and adaptable to changing citizen needs and new technologies. 
Agile cities are those that embrace transformation and use data-driven 
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approaches to deliver services and support their citizens in a rapidly chang- 
ing world. Agile cities are flexible and responsive, with a willingness to 
rezone land for more responsive and temporary uses, a mix of buildings 
with multiple functions, smart and data-driven policing and prevention 
strategies, accessible and interoperable transport systems that are opti- 
mized by real-time information, energy networks that maximize the use of 
renewables and protect vulnerable populations (like people who need 
power for medical reasons), and education systems that adapt to the spe- 
cific needs of students (student centric) as well as the changing needs of 
the economy. 


Physical Elements: 


e Incorporating accessible design features such as ramps and elevators 
in public buildings and transportation systems to better serve indi- 
viduals with disabilities. 

e Developing green infrastructure, such as rooftop gardens and green 
walls, to improve air quality and reduce the urban heat island effect. 

e Implementing smart traffic management systems, such as traffic sen- 
sors and variable speed limits, to reduce congestion and improve 
mobility in urban areas. 


Digital Elements: 


e Using smart city technologies, such as sensors and data analytics, to 
improve the efficiency and sustainability of urban services, such as 
waste management and energy distribution. 

e Leveraging the Internet of Things (IoT) to create connected, respon- 
sive public spaces that can adapt to changing citizen needs, such as 
providing real-time information on transportation options and traf- 
fic conditions. 

e Integrating artificial intelligence (AI) and machine learning algo- 
rithms into urban planning and decision-making processes to better 
understand and anticipate citizen needs and preferences. 


Environmental Factors: 
e Implementing low-carbon transportation systems, such as electric 


buses and bike-sharing programs, to reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions and improve air quality. 
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e Developing green buildings, such as those that use renewable energy 
sources and incorporate sustainable design features, to reduce the 
environmental impact of urban development. 

e Investing in nature-based solutions, such as urban forests and green 
roofs, to mitigate the effects of climate change and improve the 
health and wellbeing of urban residents. 


Inclusive Innovation: 


e Engaging with diverse communities and stakeholders to co-design 
and co-create urban solutions that meet the needs and preferences of 
a wide range of individuals. 

e Investing in technology and digital literacy programs to ensure that 
all citizens have equal access to the benefits of new technologies. 

e Developing policies and programs that support the participation of 
underrepresented groups, such as women, low-income individuals, 
and people with disabilities, in urban decision-making processes and 
innovation initiatives." 


These concepts must also extend to the buildings within agile cities. 
Agile buildings are carbon-neutral, energy positive, technically sophisti- 
cated, and support a diverse mix of uses and activities through flexible 
space usage and shared working arrangements. They embrace the concept 
of “total building performance,” which evaluates building performance 
based on six core categories of design—spatial, acoustic, visual, thermal, 
indoor air quality (IAQ), and building integrity. 

Agile buildings create market incentives for the transformation of old 
and underperforming building stock according to six key performance 
indicators: carbon reduction, energy independence, occupant health, inte- 
gration with urban infrastructure, real-time performance monitoring, and 
system interoperability. Agile buildings leverage Big Data and real-time 
monitoring, making extensive use of the latest in sensor technology and 
leaning heavily on principles such as interoperability and passive design. 
Through transit-oriented design, they encourage walkability and provide 
easy access to mass transportation. 


8 Preparing for the Fourth Industrial Revolution. In World Economic Forum’s (WEF) 
Global Future Council on Cities and Urbanization.—2018. https://www3.weforum.org/ 
docs/WP_Global_Future_Council_Cities_Urbanization_report_2018.pdf 
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Engineering New Approaches Through Partnerships 


Due to the extensive fragmentation inherent in the architectural and engi- 
neering disciplines of the construction industry, partnering can be of great 
value to owners, agencies, government, private developers, and all other 
stakeholders. Unlike project delivery methods with a greater focus on 
team collaboration via relational contracts, project partnering can be uti- 
lized as a means of promoting collaboration and integration under any 
type of project delivery method. It therefore provides great opportunities 
to improve team integration across all types of projects, including public 
ones that require low-bid procurement and are delivered using the design- 
bid-build arrangement.’ Partnering also offers a highly effective means of 
integrating the knowledge and expertise of disabled persons organizations 
in implementing accessibility standards and measures into major 
developments. 

The motto, “Nothing about us without us” has evolved into the simple 
phrase, “Nothing without us.” Persons with disabilities should be engaged 
along the supply chain, and organizations representing the needs of per- 
sons with disabilities need to enter partnerships with developers within the 
construction industry. The greatest shortcoming can be found in relation 
to architects, who often fail to consider the lifetime approach to the spaces 
they build and in some cases are hostile to access features that they feel 
may cloud their vision for spaces that may meet a particular esthetic but 
are poorly suited to the needs of a large part of the population who will be 
actually using that space. As Raymond Lichez stated in the opening of his 
vital work, Design for Independent Living, architecture should be the 
“thoughtful structuring of places to inhabit. It should be enabling. The 
architect should make it possible for people to have encounters with the 
environment that make them able to do more, to know more, to experi- 
ence the world in ways that augment, rather than diminish, their sense of 
dignity and competence and joy, and that awaken their interest in one 
another.” 1° 

Design firms that center on Universal Design have created some of the 
most beautiful and forward looking buildings. However, they struggle to 


°? Mollaoglu, S., Sparkling, A. and Thomas, S., (2015). An inquiry to move an underuti- 
lized best practice forward: Barriers to partnering in the architecture, engineering, and con- 
struction industry. Project management journal, 46(1), pp. 69-83. 

10 Lifchez, R. and Winslow, B., (1981). Design for independent living: The environment 
and physically disabled people. Univ of California Press. 
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find the right partners in engineering and construction industries who 
have practical experience interpreting and operationalizing the vision for 
these “inclusive and accessible spaces.” Partnerships should be based on a 
common set of values and disabled persons organizations should be sup- 
ported and paid as expert consultants. Over 40 years ago, Professor 
Raymond Lichez brought new approaches to the architecture studio 
course he taught at the University of California Berkeley. He championed 
the creation of diverse and integrated teams that placed disabled residents 
as expert consultants. These disabled residents were treated as expert con- 
sultants and paid for their time. They supported students through design- 
ing a variety of spaces and projects. Many of these students have since 
gone on to be successful architects that have these sensibilities in mind. 
Firms and cities should be doing the same. 

Training and sensitization are also vital across teams, and having the 
right technical advisors can save a project. However, too often we think 
about a climate advisor, or a gender advisor, while accessibility gets over- 
looked. These advisors can provide support, but the long-term capabilities 
should also be built internally through continuous learning, education, 
and training. This was vital in Abu Dhabi where there was a need to under- 
stand and disseminate knowledge across 26 agencies across the emirate. 
The knowledge was strongly tied to adopting KPIs and indicators in align- 
ment with global frameworks in order to ensure the development and 
implementation of evidence based policies and programs. In particular, 
the specific requirements of the UNCRPD and the inclusion targets of the 
Sustainable Development Goals were customized across the governmental 
agencies to fulfill global mandates along with policy /program goals at the 
emirate level. Ultimately, the capacity building program over a two-year 
span allowed city officials, policymakers, and service providers to develop 
strong internal expertise, consolidating a more inclusive organizational 
ethos along with inclusive development policy and programs approaches 
and tools. This creates an ecosystem equipped to deliver on inclusion 
mandates and builds a new sense of pride for the future: A future for all. 

The City Architect of Yerevan, Armenia once told me the following 
story. “I used to think these disabled activists were so annoying, always 
complaining, until I actually saw the challenges myself. Instead of looking 
at their inputs as complaints, I saw their knowledge as an asset and created 
a process by which the disability rights groups would partner with the city 
on infrastructure upgrading. They would be hired to identify, prioritize, 
and then supervise the execution of infrastructure improvements in the 
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center of the city. They would also hold the purse strings and would need 
to sign off on completed projects for the contractor to be paid. That 
would ensure the public resources were used correctly, and the final results 
met the needs of the users. We now have a productive relationship with 
these groups and value their input and understanding of the communities 
they serve.” 


Data-Driven Urban Planning and Governance 


Cities are complex systems, with many interconnected components that 
influence one another. Urban planners, policymakers, designers, and con- 
struction managers have long used data and analytics to understand and 
address the challenges facing cities. In recent years, advances in data sci- 
ence and machine learning capabilities have enabled the development of 
new algorithms and more powerful analytics systems that can help us bet- 
ter understand and govern urban environments. However, the use of data 
and algorithms in urban governance also raises important questions about 
potential bias and discrimination. Here, we will explore the potential of 
data and algorithms to improve urban planning, design, and construction, 
and identify the challenges and ethical considerations associated with 
their use. 

The role of data and algorithms in urban governance, urban planning, 
and urban design and construction is expanding. This is due to the fact 
that the volumes of city-derived data are increasing as are the capabilities 
of data analytics and artificial intelligence to process and derive insights 
from this data. These tools are being used to collect, analyze, and interpret 
enormous amounts of data in order to make better informed decisions 
about the design, development, and management of cities. 


Data and Algorithms in Urban Planning and Governance 

One of the earliest examples of utilizing data analytics and AI to significant 
benefit was in the realm of transportation planning. By collecting data on 
traffic patterns, travel times, and congestion levels, urban planners began 
using data analytics and AI algorithms to develop more efficient transpor- 
tation systems. This included everything from optimizing traffic light tim- 
ing to predicting demand for public transit services. This use case will 
continue to expand significantly as the development and rollout of self- 
driving vehicles continues. This also extends to the optimization of public 
transportation routes and schedules. By analyzing data on the movement 
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of people throughout the city, urban planners can design transportation 
systems that are more efficient and accessible, benefiting both citizens and 
the environment. 

Another area where data analytics and AI are being utilized is in the 
planning and management of public services. By analyzing data on demo- 
graphics, population density, and other factors, city officials can use AI 
algorithms to identify areas where services are needed and allocate 
resources more effectively. This can for example be applied to predicting 
demand for healthcare services and schools within a city’s regions. Some 
of the key benefits of using data and algorithms for urban governance 
purposes include improved decision-making, more efficient resource allo- 
cation, and enhanced resilience to environmental and social challenges. It 
can also be used to identify areas of a city with high concentrations of 
disadvantaged communities. This information can help allocate targeted 
resources and services, such as affordable housing and healthcare, to those 
areas in order to improve the wellbeing of the citizens living there. 


Data and Algorithms in Urban Design and Construction 

There is a need to further explore the use of data and algorithms in urban 
design and construction including architecture, landscape architecture, 
public space design, and construction management. Some areas where 
these techniques are already being beneficially used are in Building 
Information Modeling (BIM) and in the construction process itself. BIM 
allows for the production of a digital representation of the physical and 
functional characteristics of a building, which allows architects, engineers, 
and construction professionals to analyze and simulate a building’s perfor- 
mance before it is built. By using data analytics and algorithms, BIM can 
help identify potential problems and design more efficient and sustainable 
buildings. Similarly, by using data analytics and algorithms in the con- 
struction process itself, construction companies can identify inefficiencies 
and optimize their processes. By collecting data on materials, labor, and 
other factors, construction companies can help reduce waste, improve 
safety, and speed up construction times, making the entire process more 
efficient and cost-effective. 

Future researchers should explore how data and algorithms can be used 
at greater scale to inform and evaluate design and construction decisions 
and discuss the potential benefits and drawbacks of these approaches. 
Unless we address the challenges of incorporating data and algorithms 
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into the design and construction process we will continue to further 
inequality and exclusion. 

Data-driven urban planning and governance can also be used to create 
more inclusive and accessible public spaces. For instance, by analyzing 
data on the demographics and needs of a city’s population, urban planners 
can design parks and other public spaces that are accessible to people with 
disabilities and meet the diverse needs of the community. 

Overall, data-driven urban planning and governance can advance 
belonging, inclusion, and overall wellbeing for citizens by enabling cities 
to target resources and services to those who need them most, optimize 
public systems and infrastructure, and create more inclusive and accessible 
public spaces. 


Drawbacks and Ethical Concerns 

One of the greatest shortcomings of a reliance on data driven urban plan- 
ning and governance is the possibility of bias and discrimination in the 
data and algorithms used. This can lead to further bias and discrimination 
against marginalized groups where the algorithms used were trained on 
biased data. If the data used to train an algorithm is biased, the algorithm 
will learn to reproduce that bias and make decisions that are unfair or dis- 
criminatory toward certain groups. For example, if an algorithm used for 
housing allocation is trained on data that reflects existing patterns of seg- 
regation and discrimination, it may perpetuate those biases and exclude 
people with disabilities from certain neighborhoods or housing 
opportunities. 

Another way that data-driven urban planning and governance can lead 
to bias and discrimination is through the lack of representation and inclu- 
sion in the decision-making process. Data-driven approaches to urban 
planning and governance often rely on data collected from a limited and 
potentially unrepresentative sample of the population. If certain groups, 
including people with disabilities, are not included in the data collection 
and decision-making process, their needs and concerns may not be taken 
into account. This can result in urban policies and practices that are not 
inclusive or accessible, and that exacerbate existing inequalities and dis- 
crimination. In order to address these types of concerns, strategies need to 
be put in place that can mitigate bias and discrimination in data-driven 
urban governance, such as through dedicated data auditing and bias detec- 
tion exercises that lead to the use of diverse and inclusive data sets. 
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Overall, the use of data analytics and AI-based algorithms is enabling 
urban planners and city officials to make more informed, data-driven deci- 
sions about the development and management of cities. Provided there is 
good oversight of the data collection and interpretation processes used, 
this can lead to more efficient, sustainable, and livable urban environments 
for all residents. But it is vital that the risks and drawbacks of using these 
approaches and technologies are recognized and measures put in place 
that actively ensure that the data sourced is accurate and inclusive of all of 
a city’s residents. 


CALLOUT Box—NeEws ARTICLE 


Digital twin cities: The new frontier on our connected streets 
Source: The Mandarin 


Consider This Combined with the smart city movement, new macroeco- 
nomic conditions have prompted governments all over the world to invest 
in the planning and development of modern cities that reimagine the way 
we live and work. But rebuilding busy, often congested cities, while keep- 
ing them functioning is a challenging and sometimes expensive proposi- 
tion. While urban planners and governments have been collecting 
big-picture data for some time, new technologies are encouraging the cap- 
ture of ever more granular data. This enables initiatives such as “digital 
twins” that can help in planning efforts by comparing cities with national 
or global counterparts. 

The use of data-driven intelligence and digital twins in urban planning 
is changing the way cities are built and rebuilt, allowing for more efficient 
and sustainable solutions to be developed. Digital twins allow urban plan- 
ners to simulate proposed designs and test their impact on a city’s environ- 
ment, while data-driven intelligence allows for the capture of granular data 
on factors such as the movement of traffic or people or the distribution of 
canopy cover or public facilities to inform planning decisions. These 
approaches are being used in cities around the world to address issues such 
as traffic congestion, unaffordable housing, vandalism and youth crime, 
accessibility, and environmental degradation. The global smart cities mar- 
ket is expected to grow significantly in the coming years, with a focus on 
using technology and data to create cleaner, better connected, more sus- 
tainable, and more inclusive urban environments. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Era of the New Normal 


Abstract Leading smart cities are transforming their urban planning pro- 
cesses by building inclusion and access into their city-wide master plans. 
This is resulting in cities that are more accessible, inclusive, and resilient. 
A key factor in this journey is the adoption of key principles of resilience in 
their decision-making and planning processes: reflection, resourcefulness, 
inclusivity, integration, robustness, redundancy, and flexibility. Inclusivity 
is crucial in building resilience as cities need to prioritize broad consulta- 
tion and create a sense of shared ownership in decision-making to ensure 
the needs and perspectives of all members of the community are taken into 
account. This is complemented by the use of human-rights based regula- 
tory frameworks, agile regulatory structures, collaboration with civil soci- 
ety organizations, and continuous learning, training, and upskilling. Cities 
should reflect on past experiences to inform future decisions. Universal 
Design principles can also enhance the effectiveness of radical inclusion 
efforts. The practice of Universal Design has expanded greatly to include 
policy, social participation, and health and wellness. The ultimate success 
of these initiatives is also largely dependent on the ability of cities to effec- 
tively adopt and integrate technologies in a way that supports the needs of 
all citizens. 


Keywords Resilience ° Inclusivity ° Integration ¢ Flexibility ¢ Smart 
cities ¢ Emerging technologies ° Agile regulatory structures ¢ 
Universal Design 
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I think it is undeniable that digital transformation is creating right now, win- 
ners and losers. We must be capable of reverting this tendency in order to make 
the digital transition in the service of human rights. We must seek to reduce 
social inequalities and bet on the creation of a model of the digital city that is 
accessible and will leave no one behind. In other words, we cannot allow that the 
process of digitization merely finishes consolidating a new face of inequality. 
And that is in our hands. (Laia Bonet, Deputy Mayor of Barcelona) 


One way that cities can be accessible, inclusive, and resilient in the “new 
normal” is by adopting the key principles of resilience in their decision- 
making and planning processes. By reflecting on past experiences, cities 
can learn from their successes and challenges in order to inform future 
decisions. This can help them to be resourceful and recognize alternative 
ways to utilize their resources. These principles existed before the pan- 
demic but emerged as a source of greater urban resilience. 

Inclusivity is essential in building resilience, as cities should prioritize 
broad consultation and create a sense of shared ownership in decision- 
making. This ensures that the needs and perspectives of all members of the 
community are taken into account and can help to build trust and collabo- 
ration. Furthermore, cities should strive for integration by bringing 
together a range of distinct systems and institutions. This can help ensure 
that different parts of the city are working together toward a common 
goal and can enhance the overall resilience of the city. 

In addition to these principles, cities should also focus on building 
robust and redundant systems and maintaining flexibility in order to adapt 
to changing circumstances. By adopting these strategies, cities can become 
more accessible, inclusive, and resilient in the “new normal.”?! 

The following seven principles can help guide us toward a more radi- 
cally inclusive and by extension, a more resilient urban future. The seven 
principles are further elaborated in the sections below.’ 


1. Reflection—using past experiences to inform future decisions 
2. Resourcefulness—recognizing alternative ways to utilize resources 


1 For more content in this area, see Cheshmehzangi, A. (2020). The City in Need. Springer 
Singapore. New scholarship being led by my colleague Dr. Serida Catalano will explore the 
new normal through the lens of neurodiversity in environmental design, watch for this 
important research and upcoming publications. 

?Pineda, V., (2020). Resilience and Recovery Strategies for People with Disabilities in 
Response to a Pandemic, LinkedIn post. https://www.linkedin.com/pulse/resilience- 
recovery-strategies-people-disabilities-response-pineda/ 
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3. Inclusivity—prioritizing broad consultation to create a sense of 
shared ownership in decision-making 

4. Integration—bringing together a range of distinct systems and 
institutions 

5. Robustness—well-conceived, constructed, and managed systems 

6. Redundancy—spare capacity purposefully created to accommodate 
disruption 

7. Flexibility—willingness and ability to adopt alternative strategies in 
response to changing circumstances 


In order to increase reflection, cities and city leaders can use a variety of 
tools and techniques to analyze their past experiences and learn from 
them. For example, they could conduct regular evaluations and assess- 
ments of their programs and initiatives and use this information to inform 
future decision-making. Cities could also establish mechanisms for feed- 
back and input from citizens and stakeholders, such as surveys, focus 
groups, and community meetings. 

To increase resourcefulness, cities can adopt a creative and innovative 
approach to using their resources. This could involve identifying new 
sources of funding and support, such as partnerships with businesses and 
organizations, or exploring alternative financing mechanisms such as 
crowdfunding or social impact bonds. Cities could also look for opportu- 
nities to share resources and services with other municipalities, in order to 
reduce costs and increase efficiency. 

Inclusivity can be enhanced by prioritizing broad consultation and 
involving a diverse range of stakeholders in decision-making. Cities could 
establish advisory committees or task forces that bring together represen- 
tatives from different sectors and communities and provide a platform for 
them to share their perspectives and ideas. Cities could also use digital 
tools and platforms, such as online forums and social media, to engage 
with a wider range of citizens and stakeholders. This naturally extends to 
improving governance as well as a sense of belonging for those who have 
participated in the consultation process. 

To increase integration, cities can work to foster collaboration and 
coordination among different systems and institutions. This could involve 
establishing interagency agreements and partnerships and creating mecha- 
nisms for sharing information and resources. Cities could also develop and 
implement city-wide plans and strategies that take into account the needs 
and priorities of all sectors and stakeholders. 
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To increase robustness, cities can focus on designing and implementing 
well-conceived, constructed, and managed systems. This could involve 
investing in infrastructure and services that are resilient to natural disasters 
and other disruptions and adopting best practices in project management 
and risk assessment. Cities could also establish clear policies and proce- 
dures for maintaining and upgrading their systems over time. 

To increase redundancy, cities can create spare capacity in their systems 
and infrastructure in order to accommodate disruption. This could involve 
designing buildings and infrastructure with multiple redundant systems or 
establishing backup power sources and other contingency plans. Cities 
could also invest in technologies and systems that are scalable and flexible, 
in order to adapt to changing circumstances and demands. This provides 
better long-term access, no matter what situations arise as systems become 
more resilient. 

Finally, to increase flexibility, cities can foster a culture of adaptability 
and innovation and be willing to try new approaches and strategies in 
response to changing circumstances. Cities could establish mechanisms for 
experimentation on inclusive innovation, such as incubators, accelerators, 
and innovation labs that all value and advance social inclusion and social 
resilience. Such approaches are radical in the sense that they provide sup- 
port and resources for entrepreneurs and innovators dedicated to building 
new social systems, new structures to bring people into a productive and 
more equitable social standing viz a viz their more established or privi- 
leged peers. Cities could also create policies and processes that enable 
them to quickly adapt to new challenges and opportunities as they relate 
to social exclusion, discrimination, and other human rights violations. 

Enhancing radical inclusion enhances urban resilience. Both of these 
also present wider opportunities for cities to better utilize their resources 
and capabilities beyond the scope of the pandemic. 


EMERGING TRENDS ACCELERATING THE SPEED 
OF URBAN TRANSFORMATION 


The effects of the COVID-19 pandemic created many sudden changes to 
the ways we carried out our lives. Some of the most important of these 
included: rapid adoption of remote working; greater data privacy consid- 
erations posed by COVID-19 tracking apps; using hotels to house people 
experiencing homeless; increased strain on digital infrastructure; 
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acceleration in the adoption of automation; transition to virtual service 
delivery; the shift to participatory, virtual cultural experiences; the flour- 
ishing of open innovation; isolation intensifying mental health challenges; 
and new financing needs and models. 

Each of these shifts provided clear risks as well as opportunities for cities 
and societies. These changes can also have exaggerated impacts on at-risk 
people including people with disabilities and older people as they are often 
the last people considered when sudden trends emerge and society has 
little time to enact proper planning. 

However, these new trends also provide the opportunity to use these 
changes as a way to alter the course of the greater transformations under- 
way. For example, by making these changes to work practices, data privacy 
measures, accommodation, and service delivery properly consider those 
most at risk so that the longer-term adaptations that society is forced to 
make to deal with major events like the COVID-19 pandemic ultimately 
result in greater equity and accessibility for all. 


SMART CITIES ARE ACCESSIBLE CITIES 


When Hurricane Sandy hit New York City in 2012, it hit hard. The city wasn’t 
as prepared as it is today. There were issues with shelters, issues with getting com- 
munications out, and issues around paying attention to persons with disabili- 
ties to the level that was needed. That has now changed. (Victor Calise, 
Commissioner of NYC Mayor’s Office of Persons with Disabilities) 


The types of programs and infrastructure investments best suited for 
deployment in each city vary depending on the local circumstances of that 
city. This includes a range of factors such as location, population size, 
demographics, etc. But there is much that can be learned from the 
approaches and projects that have already been successfully deployed in 
smart cities around the world. 


New York, United States 

New York City was considered the epicenter of the COVID-19 pandemic 
in the United States. Its high initial case numbers and fatalities meant it 
was required to take the lead in the pandemic response and many of the 
lessons learned were applied to other cities in the United States and around 
the world as cases continue to spread. 
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When comparing New York City’s level of preparedness for the 
COVID-19 pandemic with that at the time of Hurricane Sandy in 2012, 
the city was far better equipped to assist persons with disabilities. Some of 
the measures it put in place in response to the pandemic included: 


1. Accessible platforms and communications—every video that the 
City of New York puts out has captioning and sign language is avail- 
able at all mayoral press conferences. 

2. Weekly stakeholders meetings—to get back to people with direct 
responses to questions. 

3. Accessible transportation—access to a para transport shared ride 
system, an e-health system to order taxis on demand, and accessible 
buses where persons with disabilities and older persons have a dedi- 
cated access point at the front of buses. 

4. Permitting—extended permits to allow persons with disabilities to 
park all over the city and extended timeframe allowances. 

5. Essential workers—health care workers and personal care assistants 
were formally declared as essential workers. 

6. Education—the city has over 250,000 individual education plans 
for children with special learning needs. This was extended to 
include e-learning platforms so that children have access to accessi- 
ble laptops and the internet. 

7. Food distribution—platforms to access food for those in need as 
well as food distribution via taxis to those with limited mobility. 

8. Senior hours—dedicated hours when grocery stores were open 
exclusively for older persons. 


The New York City Mayor’s Office of Persons with Disabilities (NYC 
MOPD) has created an accessible virtual meeting guide to educate public 
and private partners to be equitable when hosting public meetings. The 
NYC transportation network includes a variety of accessible services 
including access to a para transport shared ride system, an e-health system 
to order taxis on demand, and accessible buses where persons with dis- 
abilities and older persons have a dedicated access point at the front of 
buses. The city’s Office of Emergency Management Unit also has a 
Disability Access Functional Needs (DAEN) section to work directly with 
NYC MOPD and their community stakeholders to ensure the City’s emer- 
gency response plans include persons with disabilities. 
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Barcelona, Spain 

Nearly 40 years ago, Barcelona established the National Municipal 
Institute of People with Disabilities (IMPD). The institute is a dedicated 
organization leading the improvement of mobility and accessibility in 
Barcelona. It has helped transform an industrial, working class city into a 
modern, accessible city for all. 

The first major accessibility policy developed for the city was the instal- 
lation of ramps on all the sidewalks and zebra crossings. Today, nearly 100 
percent of all the zebra crossings in the city are accessible. The next major 
development was a dedication to accessible public transport to ensure per- 
sons with disabilities in the city could use the buses, trolley cars, and sub- 
way. This was a very significant investment as it meant replacing the entire 
fleet of buses used in the city. It was then followed by the installation of 
elevators within the subway system to allow for direct access from the 
street level to the station lobbies, and from the lobbies to the platform. 
This is still a surprisingly lacking feature of most major cities around the 
world. But today, around 80 percent of the metro stations in Barcelona are 
fully accessible. The remaining stations are the oldest stations that have 
more complex infrastructure because of their antiquity. 

The city now also has a dedicated team of 40 people with reduced 
mobility that continuously travel the city. Each team is tasked with the 
ongoing evaluation of the accessibility of the city. All areas are checked and 
tested by these teams to develop a priority list of public spaces or locations 
that require the most urgent work to address accessibility issues. 


Singapore 
Singapore has long had a strong reputation for creating well planned city 
infrastructure and services. It has a coordinated transport system that 
includes trains, buses, taxis, bicycles, and Grabs (private service cars). Its 
workforce development services provide opportunities to develop the 
skills of workers of all ages, genders, and abilities to improve their career 
prospects. These services include strategic services for businesses whether 
employers are expanding or reducing their workforces. Singapore has also 
focused on building a strong foundation for digital inclusion through ini- 
tiatives such as the National Digital Literacy Programme, which provides 
training and support to help citizens develop the skills and knowledge they 
need to fully participate in the digital economy. 

Singapore’s response to the COVID-19 pandemic was also lauded as 
one of the most effective globally, which is partly due to its prior 
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dedication to Universal Design and the deployment of accessible and 
equitable city services. When the pandemic hit, it initiated a comprehen- 
sive plan to ensure that essential community services remained available, 
especially for the people who most needed them. This included ensuring 
all public and private acute hospitals and community hospitals remained 
open for the delivery of essential services/procedures. Residential and 
home-based community care services such as nursing homes, psychiatric 
rehabilitation homes, psychiatric sheltered homes, inpatient palliative care, 
home medical, home nursing, home palliative care, interim caregiver ser- 
vice, homes for the disabled, and meals delivery services continued to 
function. Educational services across both mainstream and special schools 
provided by the Ministry of Education (MOE) also ensured Full Home- 
Based Learning (HBL) programs were in place during periods of full or 
partial lockdowns. 


Dubai, UAE 

Dubai has placed great emphasis on creating a dynamic, vibrant, and 
inclusive smart city through the use of emerging technologies such as arti- 
ficial intelligence, blockchain, and autonomous vehicles. The aims of 
Dubai’s smart city initiative are to improve the quality of life for all citi- 
zens, including those with disabilities. To this end, Dubai has developed 
the Dubai Disability Strategy, which aims to create an inclusive and acces- 
sible environment for all. The strategy includes a range of initiatives, such 
as the development of accessible infrastructure and the use of assistive 
technologies, to enable people with disabilities to fully participate in all 
aspects of life in the city. 

One example of how emerging technologies can support the goals of 
the Dubai Disability Strategy is the use of AI and blockchain to improve 
the efficiency and accessibility of government services. For example, the 
use of blockchain technology to facilitate the secure and permanent record 
keeping of visa applications, bill payments, license renewals, health records, 
and property transactions can help to streamline the delivery of these ser- 
vices and make them more accessible to all citizens. 


Amsterdam, Netherlands 

Digital transformation programs in the city of Amsterdam have placed it 
as the world’s leading smart city in many respects. Its dedicated approach 
to inclusive urban transformation has in many ways set it aside from all 
other smart cities. In collaboration with the global nonprofit innovation 
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firm, World Enabled, the city set out to develop new capabilities based on 
artificial intelligence, machine learning, and machine vision as part of its 
Amsterdam for All? project. These new tools will allow Amsterdam to 
audit the entire city through images, with computer algorithms that “see,” 
“tag,” “quantify,” and “qualify” access barriers, curb cuts, and other 
assets. This technology will accelerate a more integrated approach to asset 
management and drive investments in infrastructure upgrading with a 
more nuanced approach. Layers of census data can be cross-referenced 
with identified access barriers and infrastructure improvements can con- 
sider access needs from the very beginning. 

In addition to improving the accessibility of its urban infrastructure, 
Amsterdam is also using AI to improve the readability of its websites and 
make them more accessible to users with disabilities. This includes the use 
of machine vision to identify and tag elements on the website that may be 
difficult for users with visual impairments to access, such as small fonts or 
low contrast text. 


Quito, Ecuador 

One of the key aims of Quito’s smart city initiatives is to increase the city’s 
resilience in the face of natural disasters, such as earthquakes, floods, fires, 
and mudslides. To achieve this goal, Quito has introduced the “Quito 
Listo” program, which uses data and technology to help build a culture of 
prevention and awareness of risks in the city. The program uses digital 
maps and alerts to provide detailed information about the likelihood of 
significant structural damage and the areas of the city that are most at risk, 
such as those with large numbers of children or elderly people. This infor- 
mation can be used to target resources during emergencies and ensure 
that the most vulnerable members of the community are protected. 

In addition to increasing resilience, Quito is also working to increase 
accessibility and innovation in the city through initiatives such as the 
development of green corridors and the National Inclusive Mobility 
Strategy. The green corridors are dedicated bike lanes and pedestrian path- 
ways that are designed to improve mobility and reduce air pollution in the 
city, while the National Inclusive Mobility Strategy aims to increase acces- 
sibility and inclusivity in the city’s transportation system. 


3 Amsterdam Intelligence, (2022). Amsterdam for All Accessed 1 December 2022. (https:// 
amsterdamintelligence.com/projects/amsterdam-for-all). More recent publications by 
World Enabled and the City of Amsterdam such as the AI Playbook on Inclusive and 
Accessible Cities also elaborate on these emerging trends. 
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NEOM, Saudi Arabia 

NEOM seeks to excel and radically expand the existing norms and notions 
of city building. This ambitious and visionary city is being built in the Tabuk 
Province in northwestern Saudi Arabia. It’s billed as the world’s first major 
development that will exceed all existing standards in environment protec- 
tion, climate adaptation, net zero construction, digital transformation, and 
notably also accessibility. It proposes the large-scale development of futuris- 
tic urban environments including The Line, a 170 km long and 500 m tall 
continuous structure that will eventually accommodate 9 million people but 
built on a footprint of just 34 km? (Figs. 7.1 and 7.2). 

The linear city faces considerable constraints. If and when completed, it 
will likely look substantially different than the original design. The project 
is set to be built on a physical and digital infrastructure layer while all 
essential utilities and transportation services will be integrated below the 
surface. This will mean a reduced infrastructure footprint, access to all 
necessary facilities within five minutes, and a high speed rail transport sys- 
tem with an end-to-end transit time of only 20 minutes. How this all 
comes together will is yet to be determined, the project is in a state of 
continual controversy and practical re-visioning and re-engineering. 


Fig. 7.1 Mockup of the Line plan. This image shows a mirrored building that is 
long and tall but very narrow. The mirrored surface reflects the desert and water 
from the ocean. (Image credit: NEOM, (2022) NEOM. Accessed November 30, 
2022. (https://www.neom.com/en-us/regions/theline)) 
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Fig. 7.2 Design concepts for The Line project (NEOM, (2022) NEOM. Accessed 
November 30, 2022. (https://www.neom.com/en-us/regions/theline)). Digital 
mockup of the Line Project, this image shows abundant greenery with walking 
and swimming areas within an urban construction 


The project has been plagued by challenges, but yet in all conversations 
with leaders, there is a clear interest to operationalize and exceed standards on 
accessibility and inclusion. The questions that remain are how will accessibility 
and inclusion be managed, planned for, budgeted, implemented and ulti- 
mately reviewed? What procedures and quality controls have been put in 
place? How can this city of the future deliver on access and sustainability of 
residents today? How will competing interests be reconciled and delivered? 
Can all systems be brought on board at the same time? It’s going to take new 
approaches, new thinking, and a new operating system to deliver accessibility 
and sustainability simultaneously. Essentially project partners seek to provide 
a new blueprint for the future. The most telling elements of NEOM will be in 
the lessons learned, the potential to establish new approaches, and innova- 
tions that center inclusion and accessibility in city building on a mass scale. 


What Can We Learn From These Cities? 


The efforts of cities globally to create dynamic, vibrant, and inclusive 
smart cities, including the cities outlined above, are vital in furthering the 
creation of accessible designs, environments, and cultures. What makes 
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these types of initiatives even more important is that they help to foster a 
culture of “a race to the top.” Each approach benefits the inhabitants of 
those urban environments but also acts as an example to other cities 
around the world of what is possible and what should become the new 
norms for leading international cities. 

These types of initiatives have the potential to transform urban plan- 
ning and create more sustainable and resilient communities. The success 
of these initiatives will depend on the ability of cities to effectively adopt 
and integrate these technologies in a way that supports the needs of all 
citizens and promotes inclusivity and accessibility. But by building inclu- 
sion and access into their city-wide master plans, countries are taking the 
necessary steps to becoming Smart Nations. These are nations that 
embrace the capabilities and possibilities of new technologies and new 
approaches, as well as the capabilities and potential of all of their citizens. 


EMERGING TRENDS LINKING RADICAL INCLUSION 
TO RESILIENCE IN PRACTICE 


There are several measures that can be put into practice to implement radical 
inclusion so as to boost the urban resilience of our cities. The following are 
some particularly compelling examples that can be used as a starting point: 


e Human-rights based regulatory frameworks: Clear human-rights 
based regulatory frameworks can ensure that technologies do not 
reinforce exclusion, discrimination, or power asymmetries. 

e Agile regulatory structures: Governments can issue agile regulatory 
structures that specify standards and guidelines for the accessibility 
and usability of digital products and services, such as apps, websites, 
and kiosks, to ensure that all citizens have equal access to these 
resources. 

e Protection of citizens: Governments, both local and national, should 
protect citizens, including those with disabilities and vulnerable peo- 
ple, when collecting and using data for technology development. 

e Collaboration with civil society organizations: Emerging technolo- 
gies can maximize benefits and minimize harm by collaborating with 
civil society organizations, academia, policymakers, and disability 
rights organizations (DPOs). 
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e Monitoring and assessment: Local governments can monitor and 
assess the impact of emerging technologies on citizens, particularly 
those with disabilities and those at risk of exclusion, to ensure that 
these technologies are not reinforcing exclusion, discrimination, or 
power asymmetries. 

e Risk management plans: Local governments can create risk manage- 
ment plans to increase their cyber inclusion and resilience by guaran- 
teeing the delivery of essential city services. 

e Continuous learning, training, and upskilling: All urban stakehold- 
ers, especially those driving policy or investment decisions, should 
allocate budgets for training, learning, and development programs. 
Upskilling allows new approaches to be systematized, calibrated, and 
implemented by a capable and engaged workforce. 


In addition to the above, cities that are committed to radical inclusion 
can utilize Universal Design principles to enhance the effectiveness of their 
efforts.* The practice of Universal Design has expanded greatly from its 
origins in architecture to include policy, social participation, and health 
and wellness. The emerging measures presented in this book build off of 
Universal Design to help urban practitioners build belonging by design. 
How can we define the outcomes of radical inclusion in ways that can be 
measured and applied to all design domains? How can we do so while tak- 
ing into account existing resources? Can we consider functional, social, 
and emotional dimensions? How can we enhance and support the creation 
of an interdisciplinary knowledge base for radical inclusion? We see the 
seeds of this already happening. Distinct fields such as anthropometrics, 
biomechanics, perception, cognition, safety, health promotion, and social 
interaction are increasingly overlapping and creating new expectations for 
designers, planners, and policymakers. In addition, urban planners, engi- 
neers, architects, and other stakeholders are already using these goals to 
guide their practice. 

Cities that are committed to radical inclusion are already putting radi- 
cally inclusive approaches into practice. One way cities are doing this is by 
developing peer-to-peer learning communities and participating in global 
networks such as the Cities for All Global Network on Inclusive and 
Accessible Urban Development (IAUD) or the The Empowered Cities 


*Steinfeld, E. and Maisel, J., (2012). Universal Design: Creating inclusive environments. 
John Wiley & Sons. 
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network.® There are a variety of specific ways that cities committed to 
inclusive innovation and radical inclusion are creating peer-to-peer learn- 
ing programs or actively learning from each other: 


l. Hosting or participating in conferences or workshops: Cities are 
hosting or participating in conferences or workshops focused on 
inclusive innovation and radical inclusion, where city leaders are 
learning from each other and sharing best practices and challenges. 

2. Joining or creating a network or forum: Cities are participating in 
networks or forums specifically focused on inclusive innovation and 
radical inclusion. This is being done through online platforms or 
in-person meetings and provides a space for ongoing communica- 
tion and exchange among city leaders. 

3. Engaging in mutual learning and exchange through partnerships 
and exchanges with other cities: These partnerships or exchanges 
involve technical assistance, policy sharing, and knowledge exchange 
and are focused on inclusive innovation and radical inclusion. 

4. Using social media and online platforms to connect and share: Cities 
are connecting online with other cities and sharing information and 
best practices related to inclusive innovation and radical inclusion. 
This includes creating online communities or groups, using hashtags 
to share information and engaging in online discussions with other 
city leaders. 

5. Partnering with organizations or networks in other cities that facili- 
tate peer-to-peer learning and exchange: These partnerships are pro- 
viding access to a range of resources and expertise, as well as the 
opportunity to connect with other cities that are also committed to 
inclusive innovation and radical inclusion. 


A practical example for the points above has already been put to prac- 
tice through a unique partnership between United Cities and Local 
Governments, Pineda Foundation/World Enabled, the World Blind 
Union, and other partners. The most impactful elements, including 


5 These networks to some degree overlap and include the cities of New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Chicago, and many others. They work across key areas including 
employment, financial empowerment, and housing. These types of networks are vital in 
ensuring that cities can coordinate their work with and for people with disabilities. Networks 
also serve a key role in facilitating communication and exchange between city leaders and 
decision makers in other cities. 
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setting up of learning communities during the pandemic and a community 
of practice, focused on inclusive and accessible cities. Global and regional 
Cities for All communities helped promote peer-to-peer learning opportu- 
nities and accelerate the adoption of emerging standards. 

In summary, there are many ways that cities can support radical inclu- 
sion, including setting up peer-to-peer learning programs, utilizing 
Universal Design goals, and participating in global networks. Technology 
can help with all of these measures. It is important to keep these efforts 
focused on radical inclusion and to ensure that they are inclusive and 
accessible to all. 


Pop Up Box: How Can We Finance Inclusive 
Urban Transformation? 


Financing of inclusive infrastructure requires creative and unconventional 
approaches that align interests and partnership for sustainable and lasting 
impact. Below are four sources of funding that ideally should work together: 


Governments: Local, regional, and national governments can provide 
funding for urban transformation efforts through various mechanisms, 
such as grants, loans, or tax incentives. 

Private sector: Private companies, foundations, and other organizations 
can also provide funding for urban transformation efforts, either 
through direct investment or through partnerships with governments 
or other organizations. 

International organizations: International organizations such as the 
United Nations or the World Bank can provide funding for urban trans- 
formation efforts through grants, loans, or other forms of financial 
assistance. 

Community groups and nonprofit organizations: Community groups 
and nonprofit organizations can also play a role in financing urban 
transformation efforts, either through fundraising or by leveraging their 
own resources. 


Ultimately, the financing for urban transformation efforts may be 
shared by multiple sources, and the specific distribution of funding will 
depend on the specific goals and needs of the project, as well as the avail- 
ability of resources. It is important to consider the long-term sustainability 
of financing sources and to ensure that funding is allocated in a fair and 
transparent manner. 
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WHERE Do WE Go FROM HERE? 


Throughout this book we have explored the keys to inclusive and sustain- 
able urban transformation. But what happens if we fail? What are the costs 
of inaction? How can we ensure city leaders and other urban stakeholders 
have the tools to act? 

There are several vital elements that will help summarize all the insights 
gathered in the previous pages. To achieve radically inclusive and sustain- 
able urban transformation the following key elements should be top 
of mind: 


Accessibility: Ensuring that cities are physically and digitally accessible to 
people of all ages, abilities, and backgrounds is essential for promoting 
greater inclusion and participation. This can involve designing infra- 
structure and public spaces that are physically accessible, as well as 
implementing policies and technologies that support digital accessibility. 

Affordability: Ensuring that cities are affordable for all residents, particu- 
larly those with low incomes or marginalized backgrounds, is crucial for 
promoting greater social and economic inclusion. This can involve 
implementing policies such as rent control or inclusionary zoning, as 
well as investing in affordable housing and other social infrastructure. 

Inclusivity: Building inclusive cities requires considering the needs and 
perspectives of all residents and ensuring that policies and interventions 
are designed to support the full participation and belonging of all mem- 
bers of the community. This can involve implementing participatory 
planning processes and engaging diverse stakeholders in 
decision-making. 

Sustainability: Ensuring that cities are environmentally sustainable is 
essential for building long-term resilience and addressing global chal- 
lenges such as climate change. This can involve implementing green 
infrastructure, promoting sustainable transportation options, and 
adopting energy-efficient technologies. 


If we get this wrong and fail to address these key ingredients, the impli- 
cations can be significant. For example, if cities are not physically or digi- 
tally accessible, individuals with disabilities or other marginalized groups 
may face barriers to participating fully in society. If cities are not afford- 
able, low-income residents may be forced to live in areas with limited 
access to opportunities, leading to social and economic exclusion. If cities 
are not inclusive, residents may feel disconnected from the community 
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and may not have a voice in decision-making processes. And if cities are 
not sustainable, they may be less resilient to environmental and economic 
shocks and may contribute to global environmental challenges. 


Cities Are Not Waiting on the Sidelines, They Are Leading 
the Charge for Radical Inclusion 


Cities are not waiting for this transformation to take place, city leaders are 
taking charge. From Amsterdam to Abu Dhabi, from Belgrade to Boston, 
from Mersin to Medellin, there is a global movement building to acceler- 
ate an inclusive urban transformation. I have shared my insights and expe- 
riences witnessing and leading these efforts alongside visionary mayors 
and other civic leaders. Leaders like Emilia Saiz, the Secretary General of 
UCLG, or Ban Ki-Moon, the Secretary General of the UN, who under- 
stand that the future will be won or lost in cities. That it is up to each one 
of us to build a more inclusive, accessible, and resilient future. 

But leaders are not waiting for a savior, real leadership is being put to 
the test each day. Cities are innovating on inclusion and are experimenting 
and putting in place new governance models to enhance resourcefulness, 
inclusivity, increase integration, and more. 

To increase resourcefulness, cities as diverse as Quito and Amsterdam 
are adopting a creative and innovative approach to using their resources. 
This involves identifying new sources of funding and support, such as 
partnerships with businesses and organizations, and exploring alternative 
financing mechanisms, such as crowdfunding or social impact bonds. 
Cities are also looking for opportunities to share resources and services 
with other municipalities in order to reduce costs and increase efficiency, 
all while prioritizing the theme of radical inclusion and belonging. 

To enhance inclusivity, cities like Abu Dhabi are prioritizing broad con- 
sultation and involving a diverse range of stakeholders in decision-making. 
Cities are establishing advisory committees or task forces that bring 
together representatives from different sectors and communities and pro- 
viding a platform for them to share their perspectives and ideas. Cities like 
Barcelona are also using digital tools and platforms, such as online forums 
and social media, to engage with a wider range of citizens and stakehold- 
ers, all while weaving in the themes of radical inclusion and belonging. 

To increase integration, cities like New York are working to foster col- 
laboration and coordination among different systems and institutions. 
This involves establishing interagency agreements and partnerships and 
creating mechanisms for sharing information and resources. Cities like 
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Chicago are also developing and implementing city-wide plans and strate- 
gies that take into account the needs and priorities of all sectors and stake- 
holders, all while promoting the themes of radical inclusion and belonging. 

To increase robustness, cities like Los Angeles are focusing on design- 
ing and implementing well-conceived, constructed, and managed systems. 
This involves investing in infrastructure and services that are resilient to 
natural disasters and other disruptions and adopting best practices in proj- 
ect management and risk assessment. Cities like London and Doha are 
also establishing clear policies and procedures for asset management. They 
are tracking and monitoring costs associated with maintaining and upgrad- 
ing their systems over time, all while prioritizing the themes of radical 
inclusion and belonging. 

To increase redundancy, cities like Bogota and Berkeley are creating 
spare capacity in their systems and infrastructure in order to accommodate 
disruption. This involves designing buildings and infrastructure with mul- 
tiple redundant systems or establishing backup power sources and other 
contingency plans. Cities are also investing in technologies and systems 
that are scalable and flexible, in order to adapt to changing circumstances 
and demands, all while promoting the themes of radical inclusion and 
belonging. 

These are all emerging and quickly proving to be the new norm. 
However, to truly understand these transformations, we will need to also 
have integrated and coordinated research efforts: Research that supports 
the scaling up of evidence based policies, research that helps drive funding 
to effective programs. 

Some potential research questions that could guide future research 
on radically inclusive and sustainable urban transformation, with a 
focus on technology and innovation as a cross-cutting theme, include: 


1. How can technology and innovation be leveraged to design cities 
that are physically and digitally accessible to people ofall ages, abili- 
ties, and backgrounds? 

2. What policies and interventions can be implemented to ensure that 
cities are affordable for all residents, particularly those with low 
incomes or marginalized backgrounds, and how can technology and 
innovation support these efforts? 

3. How can we use technology and innovation to engage diverse stake- 
holders in decision-making processes and ensure that policies and 
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interventions are inclusive and responsive to the needs of all mem- 
bers of the community? 

4. What role can technology and innovation play in promoting sustain- 
ability and environmental resilience in cities, and how can these 
strategies be balanced with the needs and priorities of all residents? 

5. How can we use technology and innovation to measure and evaluate 
the impact of inclusive and sustainable urban transformation efforts, 
and how can we use this information to inform future interventions 
and policies? 

6. How can technology and innovation be used to identify and address 
the unique challenges and needs of different marginalized or 
excluded groups in the context of urban transformation, and how 
can we ensure that these groups are fully included and supported? 

7. What are the best practices and lessons learned from successful 
urban transformation efforts that have incorporated technology and 
innovation, and how can these be replicated and scaled in other cities? 


In conclusion, it is clear that creating cities of tomorrow that prioritize 
inclusion and belonging requires a holistic and collaborative approach. An 
approach that understands the emergence of new technologies but does 
not depend on them, but rather centers on human values and meaningful 
governance systems. Each chapter of this book has highlighted the impor- 
tance of considering the implications of these topics at every stage of 
development, from project planning to execution and monitoring. It is 
vital that various stakeholders work together to develop radically different 
and inclusive approaches that center the needs and experiences of all mem- 
bers of the community. 

Moreover, it is essential that inclusion and belonging are integral com- 
ponents of a new and emerging governance process. This means ensuring 
that the voices and perspectives of marginalized groups are actively sought 
out and considered in decision-making processes. It also means taking a 
proactive approach to addressing issues of inequality and discrimination, 
rather than simply reacting to problems as they arise. 

Overall, the key learnings from this book demonstrate the urgent need 
for cities to prioritize inclusion and belonging in order to create truly sus- 
tainable and equitable communities. By adopting a unified and holistic 
approach, we can build cities that foster a sense of belonging for all resi- 
dents and create a more inclusive and just society for all. It is up to each 
one of us to build a new blueprint for cities, one based on inclusivity, 
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collaboration, and a deeply authentic resonance with emerging social 
knowledge and wisdom. Above all, we must build the future we need with 
love and joy for our all our children, and as indigenous communities teach, 
an additional seven generations yet to come. 
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